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While our leaders reassure us, we remain unprepared 
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HY isn’t it reasonable to 
\\) believe that if we show 
enough good will we can 
reach an agreement with Stalin that 
will give peace to the world? The 
Soviet Union contains a sixth of the 
world’s land surface. It is sparsely 
populated. It could be developed as 
our own country was developed be- 
tween the Civil War and the Ist 
World War—peacefully, with a con- 
stantly rising standard of living for 
all. Why doesn’t that happen? Isn’t 
the trouble with ourselves? Isn’t the 
Soviet government afraid of us— 
legitimately afraid of us? 
It is not. The Soviet government 


for the showdown we can’t avoid 


The Cold War 
Is Real War 


By WILLIAM C. BULLITT 


Condensed from an address* 


knows the exact state of mind of our 
government and people. It has 
plenty of agents and sympathizers 
here to give it the facts, and there is 
no better informed group of men 
than the Politburo. Soviet leaders 
know as well as we that we want to 
live in peace. 

One day in 1934, a number of 
commissars were having a drink 
with me at our Moscow embassy. I 
showed them the Soviet Second 
Reader. In it was a chapter entitled 
“America.” At the head was a draw- 
ing of starving children working at 
factory machines in a cellar. On 
the floor above them, fat, bejeweled 


*To Pierson College International Relations Club of Yale Law School, April 13, 1950. Pub- 
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women and fatter men danced. 
The text read: “America is a coun- 
try where children of workers and 
peasants are forbidden to get an edu- 
cation. They are forced to work all 
day at machines in dark cellars, and 
get nothing to eat but bread, while 
the rich dance over their heads.” 

I asked the commissars how they 
expected to educate leaders for the 
Soviet Union if they taught their 
children such lies? They laughed, 
and one replied, “Have you ever 
found any one of us that doesn’t 
know the facts?” I answered I 
thought they were better informed 
than the members of any govern- 
ment I knew. The commissar then 
went on, “It will always be so. We 
shall educate in special schools lead- 
ers who will know the truth, but as 
for the rest—we shall teach them ex- 
actly what it is in the interest of the 
Soviet Union for them to know.” 

Stalin and the members of the 
Politburo have no fear whatsoever 
that they will be attacked by the U.S. 
They know the facts. The tremen- 
dous trumpetings of anti-American 
propaganda in Soviet schools, plays, 
movies, books, press, and radio are 
merely means to drive fear and ha- 
tred into the ignorant to make them 
docile instruments of Stalin. 

From 1941 to 1947 we tried to ap- 
pease Stalin. Hopefully we gave him 
everything he asked. We failed. His 
appetite remained as great as ever. 
We failed to appease him then, and 
we would fail now if we should try 
again to appease him. We cannot de- 
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William C. Bullitt, eyewitness of the 
Russian revolution, special U. S. Minister 
to Russia, 1919, U. S. Ambassador to 
U.S.S.R., 1933-36, a lifelong student of 
communism, bas no illusions. He out- 
lines the essentials of the plan we must 
adopt to stop communism. 


velop friendly-relations with the So- 
viet government as with a normal 
government because we do not face 
a normal government. We face a 
clique of men who deliberately and 
consciously have declared them- 
selves the enemies of all free people. 
They are the high priests of a fight- 
ing faith which requires of its ad- 
herents conquest of. the world. The 
Russian people, able to perform 
prodigies of good, are driven by that 
privileged and persecuting clique to 
prodigies of evil. Stalin’s objective is 
conquest of the entire human race. 
He will not stop. He can only be 
stopped. We cannot get off this plan- 
et. We shall have to stop him or sub- 
mit. 

To believe that it is still possible 
to appease Stalin, one must be igno- 
rant both of Soviet history and of 
communist doctrine. 

Communists believe that commu- 
nist dictatorship throughout the 


‘earth and abolition of private own- 


ership of the means of production 
will erase all envy, hatred, and mal- 
ice from the human heart. The state 
will then wither away and all men 
will live without a state in perfect 
happiness. In the name of science, 
the communists teach this fantasti- 
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cally unscientific creed to the people 
they control. They educate their chil- 
dren to live and die by this faith. A 
large percentage of the young in the 
Soviet Union and Soviet satellite 
countries have no other creed taught 
them. 

Communists are convinced that 
the highest present moral duty of 
man is to achieve communist world 
dictatorship. This supreme end, they 
hold, justifies all means for its 
achievement—all means, including 
the pledged word given and broken, 
character assassination, torture, mur- 
der, and war. They revere the words 
which Lenin wrote: “to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, 
concealment of truth.” They hold as 
gospel truth his portentous state- 
ment: “It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue for 
a long period side by side with im- 
perialist states. Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer. Meanwhile a 
number of terrible clashes between 
the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states is inevitable.” 

There is not the slightest evidence 
that Stalin disbelieves in this doc- 
trine. Even if he should he could not 
abandon it. For the Marx-Lenin- 
Stalin creed holds the communists 
together. Without it all communist 
states would disintegrate. Stalin 
must and will keep on trying to con- 
quer the world. 

No vice in international affairs is 
so fatal as the vice of wishful think- 
ing. If we continue to beliéve we can 
appease the unappeasable, we shall 


not survive. We cannot turn a tiger 
into a cat by stroking it. 

In our short history, we have 
never had to face a problem so com- 
plex. The Western World once did. 
The fighting faith of Mohammed 
overwhelmed the Christian states of 
the Near East and North Africa and 
Spain, and the Moslems» were not 
stopped until they had almost reach- 
ed Paris. I do not wish to compare 
the Moslem religion, which is a no- 
ble one, to the communist creed, 
which is satanic; but I do wish to 
point out that in the 100 years be- 
tween Mohammed’s death in 632 
and the defeat of the Moslems by 
Charles Martel in 732, country after 
country fell before the fighting faith 
until it seemed irresistible. 

The communist attack is no more 
irresistible. But to meet it success- 
fully, we shall need the same faith 
and courage the Christians had at 
Tours. Furthermore, we shall need 
wisdom. We shall have to be wise 
in time. And there is not much time. 
We shall have to grow up quickly, 
for the burden of defeating the com- 
munist attack has fallen on us at a 
moment when we are intellectually 
ill-prepared. We have always been 
so happy on our own continent that 
few Americans have taken any long- 
continued interest in foreign affairs. 
In consequence, our foreign policies 
have often been not expressions of 
our vital interests, but mere spas- 
modic reactions to the demands of 
domestic political expediency. The, 
few Americans who have devoted 
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their lives to foreign affairs since 
1914 are so exceptional as to be al- 
most oddities. As a nation, we are 
amateurs in the foreign field. Our 
leaders play by ear or by hunch. 
Stalin sits in the Kremlin with the 
members of his Politburo and plans 
his advances on a world scale as care- 
fully as the commander in chief of 
any army plans his attacks. Our gov- 
ernment has never prepared an over- 
all plan of political, economic, and 
military defense for ourselves and 
the free world. Indeed, our adminis- 
tration has not even understood that 
such a plan is vital. 

What should we be doing? 

Can we stop Stalin without war? 
It is not impossible, but it will not 
be easy. For Stalin will not stop un- 
less we keep him constantly con- 
fronted by superior force and unless 
he knows we will use it against his 
direct or indirect aggressions. To 
stop Stalin without war we must, 
therefore, have both the superior 
force and the will, if necessary, to 
use it. 

Do we have the force? In 1945 
we had the atomic bomb and the 
world’s greatest air force to carry it. 
Our industrial plant was intact. 
China, the key to all Asia, was our 
ally. Stalin had no atomic bomb and 
no long-range bombing planes. His 
industrial plant was, in large part, 
worn out or destroyed. Compared 
to the Soviet Union we were over- 
whelmingly strong. 

Today Stalin has China as an ally. 
He has atomic bombs and at least 
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350 long-range bombers capable of 
carrying them to any spot in the 
U.S. We have no radar warning net 
to detect approach of his planes. We 
have only a fraction of the number 
of pursuit planes needed to use a 
warning net effectively. The Finlet- 
ter commission in 1948 recommend- 
ed as a minimum for national secu- 
rity 70 air groups. We have 44. 
Stalin’s total air force outnumbers 
ours by three to one. His annual pro- 
duction of war planes is about three 
to our one. He has 125 army divi- 
sions to our ten—among them, 30 
armored divisions to our one. In ad- 
dition, he has approximately 270 
submarines; about 30 of those are 
the latest type submarine, against 
which we have not yet produced 
effective counterweapons. Further- 
more, thanks to his agent Fuchs, 
who gave him all our A-bomb and 
hydrogen-bomb production secrets, 
he may be ahead of us in produc- 
tion of H-bombs. 

Moreover, the whole of western 
Europe is . without - defense, and 
everyone there knows it. Its cities 
cannot be protected. against Soviet 
atomic bombs except by our Air 
Force, which is not equal to the task. 
To oppose the 125 Soviet divisions, 
the French have six, the British one, 
the Belgians one. To have a chance 
to stop the Red army for a few 
months, the European democracies 
would need from 50 to 60 divisions. 
Modern equipment for such a num- 
ber of divisions would cost from $10 
billion to $20 billion. And military 
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authorities agree that no western 
European defense system can be 
effective unless both the western 
Germans and the Spanjards are in- 
cluded. 

The balance of military force is 
swinging so rapidly that some 
Washington officials who have ac- 
cess to secret information believe 
that Stalin will attack this fall. They 
argue that by August, 1950, he will 
probably have 50 A-bombs—enough 
to destroy our great cities and our 
atomic-production plants, and thus 
prevent effective American counter- 
attack. But my belief is that Stalin 
will not launch a shooting war until 
he is certain that he can defeat us 
easily. He is a cautious and crafty 
leader who strikes only when he 
feels sure of quick victory. This fall, 
his first surprise attack might not 
be successful. We would probably 
be able to strike back effectively. 
Therefore, it seems likely that he 
will not start bombing this year but 
will go on increasing his military 
strength faster than we are adding 
to ours, and seize more peoples, re- 
sources, and strategic areas, until he 
feels that his power is irresistible. 
We are allowing time to run on his 
side. And he knows it. 

Unless we strengthen quickly our 
own forces and those of our allies 
and prevent further Soviet aggres- 
sions, we shall throw away our last 
chance to keep Stalin confronted by 
superior force—and shall throw 
away, therefore, our last chance to 
stop Stalin without a shooting war. 


At the present moment, the com- 
munists are advancing by open 
warfare in Indo-China. If we let 
Indo-China fall, Burma, Siam, and 
British Malaya—with its vast pro- 
duction of rubber aad tin—will also 
fall. Then it will be India’s turn. 

At another point, the communists 
are making small attacks prepara- 
tory to a great attack. Chinese com- 
munists have been attempting to 
seize small islands on the way to 
the great strategic island of For- 
mosa. If Chinese communists should 
capture Formosa, Stalin’s forces 
would be within 250 miles of the 
northern Philippines. It was from 
Formosa that Japan attacked and 
captured the Philippines. Our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, headed by General 
Bradley, pleaded with President 
Truman to send munitions and 
equipment, as well as economic aid, 
to Formosa, and a few American 
officers to advise regarding defense. 
Secretary of State Acheson opposed 
them, and persuaded President Tru- 
man to decide that we would con- 
tinue to do nothing to prevent the 
fall of Formosa. That is our present 
policy. For the Philippines, the De- 
partment of Staté is preparing an- 
other Bataan. 

In the Near East, Iran, with its 
huge oil production, whith plays 
such a large part in British economic 
life, is again threatened by Soviet- 
directed revolutionaries of the Tu- 
deh party. They have a fertile field 
in which to work. The poverty 
among the peasants of Iran is so 
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grinding that they are close to re- 
volt. Unless the U.S. moves rapidly 
to alleviate the suffering in Iran, 
Stalin may soon add that ancient 
country to his list of satellites. 

Those, for the moment, are the 
areas in Asia where Stalin is press- 
ing his advance strongly. But even 
in western Europe he is undermin- 
ing our friends. In Italy, more than 
20% of the workmen are unem- 
ployed, and the communists, who 
gathered one-third of the votes at 
the last elections, are gaining. In 
France, the government is far weak- 
er than any government before the 
2nd World War. It is riddled with 
communists. Even the head of 
French atomic research was, until 
recently, a communist. Western 
Germany, under pressure of unem- 
ployment, is beginning to listen to 
the Soviet propaganda which says, 
“Side with the U.S. and you will 
have unemployment, underfeeding, 
shortage of raw materials, a divided 
country and, finally, Soviet atomic 
bombs on your cities. Side with us 
and you will have all the wheat and 
raw materials you want, no unem- 
ployment, and a united Germany 
including the part that is momen- 
tarily Polish.” Pastor Niemoeller, 
once much admired by Americans, 
has now declared himself in favor 
of a united Germany even at the 
price of communist rule. 

When we began to give Marshall- 
plan aid, and when we signed the 
Atlantic Pact, our object was to 
make western Europe a strong ally. 
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We have succeeded only in keeping 
alive 17 picturesque, competing 
countries which cannot feed nor de- 
fend themselves. If they would unite 
their economies by a European fed- 
eration, they would be on the path 
to strength. But their governments 
refuse to take any serious steps to- 
ward federation. And our govern- 
ment is making no effective effort 
to move them toward federation. 
They feel confident that, even after 
1952, we will not stop our doles. 
And, indeed, we do not dare to, for 
fear they will all collapse into the 
hands of Stalin and be organized 
as Soviet satellites for his final at- 
tack on us. 

What, then, is the real state of our 
defenses? Our military strength is 
falling behind the military strength 
of Stalin. Asia is slipping into his 
hands. Western Europe is defense- 
less. The atomic-bomb threat to our 
homes, our families, and our coun- 
try is increasing each day. The com- 
munists are advancing. We are re- 
treating. They are on the offensive. 
We are on the defensive. No war, 
hot or cold, was ever won by forces 
which remain on the defensive. 

Why are we on the defensive? 
Why has our government failed to 
defend our vital interests? Because 
American foreign policy since 1941 
has been a supreme triumph of So- 
viet psychological warfare. In 1941 
our government was bamboozled . 
into treating the Soviet Union as a 
peace-loving democracy and _ the 
Chinese communists as mere agra- 
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rian reformers who had no connec- 
tion with Moscow. Our Department 
of State forgot that the Soviet gov- 
ernment was a tyranny and that the 
Chinese communists were agents of 
Stalin. In 1941 the Soviet govern- 
ment was in desperate _ straits. 
Thanks to our aid—$11 billion 
worth—it survived. Today, Stalin 
controls more than a third of the 
human race, and we are not sure 
we shall survive. The measure of 
our foreign policy is the fact that in 
1939 Stalin controlled 170 million 
people, while today he controls 800 
million. 

Apologists for the Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam agreements have used 
many words to prove that what was 
wrong was not the agreements 
themselves but the failure of the So- 


viet Union to carry out the agree-__ 


ments. This is as if a banker, who 
had been appointed trustee of the 
fortune of a child, should place the 
funds entrusted to his care in a get- 
rich-quick scheme and then, when 
the money was lost, plead that the 
trouble was not with the trustee— 
who accepted a confidence man’s 
promise to pay 200% per year—but 
with the thief’s failure to carry out 
the agreement. The people of the 
U.S. hire officials to work in the 
Department of State because they 
need experts to handle complex 
world questions. The officials of that 
Department are trustees of the vital 
interests of the American people, 
and the most contemptible excuse 
that can be offered by or for them 


is that they meant well but were 
played for suckers. 

To explain the sacrifice of the aial 
interests of the people of the U.S. 
by our government, it is not neces- 
sary to conclude that our Depart- 
ment of State is filled with Soviet 
agents. We know there have been 
some in influential posts. But most 
of the damage has been done by 
naive dupes of Soviet psychological 
warfare. We still have in office, in 
Washington and throughout the 
world, duped officials who have not 
been Soviet agents but have served 
the Soviet government as effectively 
as if they had been Soviet agents. ~ 

In our army, a general who loses 
a division through incompetence is 
court-martialed. In our Department 
of State, men who throw away 
whole countries are promoted. They 
have a vested interest in their own 
mistakes. They cannot detach them- 
selves from their past or their friends 
—even though those friends | 


out to be Soviet agents/In any par-\\ 


liamentary democracy a minister of | 


foreign affairs who had tossed a 
great ally like China to Stalin would 
have been dismissed from his post. 
Mr. Acheson remains Secretary o 
State. 

There is a great moral difference 
between traitors and dupes. It is the 
difference recognized in law be- 
tween a man guilty of murder and 
a man guilty of manslaughter. In 
the case of manslaughter, there is no 
intention to commit the crime. But 
in both cases the victim ends up 


} 
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dead. If our President continues to 
keep as advisers on foreign policy 
men who have played a part in the 
sacrifice of our vital interests from 
1941 to the present time, we shall 
have small chance to survive. 

Under the circumstances, what 
should we do? Let us remember two 
facts in approaching the problem of 
foreign policy. 

1. Let us remember always to dis- 
tinguish between the Russian peo- 
ple and the Soviet government. 
There can be no peace on earth as 
long as the Russian people and the 
peoples of the Soviet satellite states 
are driven by men who profess the 
murderous doctrine of communism. 
In the year 1830 the Poles in revolt 
against the tyranny of the czars in- 
scribed on their banners a phrase 
addressed to the enslaved Russian 
people: “For your freedom and 
ours.” We should approach the Rus- 
sian people in the same spirit. How- 
ever hard it may be, we must make 
the Russians comprehend that we 
stand for their freedom no less than 
for our own, since in our battle 
against the communist dictator the 
Russian people must be our final 
allies. 

We have had freedom for so 
many years, we have lived so long 
in a Christian civilization under a 
Bill of Rights honestly enforced, 
that we are apt to forget that the 
idea of freedom is the most explosive 
force in the world of politics. Free- 
dom is an atomic bomb in the field 
of ideas. All men hate to live under 
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the eye and hand of an omnipotent 
secret police. Tyranny, whether it 
be called communism, fascism, or 
any other name, is loathed by nor- 
mal men and women. And however 
absolute may be the grip of the So- 
viet dictator on his subject peoples, 
that grip can and will be ended 
eventually by the idea of freedom. 

2. Let us remember always that 
many years will elapse before the 
peoples of the Soviet and satellite 
states achieve freedom, and _ that, 
throughout those years, we and the 
other free nations will be in danger 
of extinction unless we keep the 
Soviet Union constantly confronted 
by superior force. If any one is mor- 
ally disturbed by that idea, let him 
remember that the most legitimate 
use of force on this earth is to defend 
the right. : 

Within the framework of those 
general conclusions, what should be 
our foreign policy? 

1. To build up our military 
strength faster than Stalin is increas- 
ing his military strength. 

2. To achieve the federation of 
western Europe and give adequate 
arms to that federation. 

3. To stand up with force to the 
threat of the communists in eastern 
Germany. 

4. To give fax greater aid than we 
have been giving to resistance forces 
in all the Soviet satellite countries. 

5. To help the Albanian exiles 
rescue Albania from the commu- 
nists, and thus give new spirit to 
all behind the iron curtain. 
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6. To give adequate and effective 
economic aid to Iran. 

7. To prevent communist con- 
quest of Formosa. 

8. To help the Annamites and 
the French throw the communists 
completely out of Indo-China. 

9. To insist that the UN—now 
paralyzed by Soviet veto and boycott 
—function as if there were no boy- 
cott. 

Won't such a policy be terribly 
expensive? Of course it will be. Each 
one of us will have to make sacri- 
fices—genuine sacrifices that will be 
hard to bear. We have allowed Sta- 
lin to acquire such strength and to 
take over such races, resources, and 
strategic positions that nothing short 
of the full efforts of the American 
people will stop him. We are not 
technically at war; but we shall have 
to live and work as if we were in a 
war for our very preservation. 

We know what happens to a peo- 
ple that refuses to face—in time—a 
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mortal danger. Yet today our gov- 
ernment is behaving as the French 
government behaved from 1936 to 
1939. In that period when the Ger- 
mans were preparing for war and 
working 60 hours a week, the 
French cut their working hours to 
40 a week. When the Germans were 
producing 700 planes a month, the 
French cut their plane production 
to 50 a.month. They did this for 
the same reason that we are now 
reducing expenditures for our mili- 
tary forces and for aid to our friends 
throughout the world. The people 
of France, like all other people, 
wished a higher standard of living 
and leisure. They did not realize 
that a higher standard of living and 
leisure would soon give them a high- 
er rate of dying. In 1940 Hitler de 
stroyed the independence of France. 
We restored the independence of 
France. There is no nation standing _/, 
behind us to restore our independ- | / 
ence. 





Hoover's UN Plan 


“Wuen Herbert Hoover proposed that the UN be reorganized without 
Soviet Russia, 369 editorials show the following reaction. 

He said: “Our experience with Russia is the belated realization that there 
is not one world. There are two worlds. One world is militaristic, atheistic, 
and without compassion. The other still holds to belief in God, free nations, 
human dignity, and peace.” 300 papers agreed. 69 disagreed. 

He said: “What the world needs is a definite, spiritual mobilization of 
the nations who believe in God against this tide of Red agnosticism. It needs 
a moral mobilization against the hideous ideas of the police state and human 
slavery. The world needs mobilization against this creeping Red imperialism.” 
321 papers agreed. 48 disagreed. 


George E. Sokolsky in his King Features column. 








He now has to use the same razor blade for about two months 
but he doesn’t seem to want his wealth back 


Jose Mojica Makes His Choice 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


osE Moyica was at 

the peak of his 

successful career 

as opera tenor and 
movie star. He had 
known the thrill of wild 
applause from packed 
houses as he sang with 
Mary Garden and Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci. The 
Spanish-language mov- 
ies in which he had 
starred had broken box- 
office records all over 
Latin America. Mojica was a multi- 
millionaire in the currency of his 
own country, Mexico; almost a mil- 
lionaire in dollars. 

That was eight years ago. Today, 
José Mojica is a mendicant Francis- 
can friar, vowed to celibacy and pov- 
erty. 

Mojica’s success in opera and the 
movies was largely accidental, the 
result of circumstances. What he is 
today is what he wanted and 
planned for, except that he aspired 
only to be a lay Brother, not a priest. 

Two of Father Mojica’s admiring 
classmates, now friars themselves, 
told me the interesting story of his 
novitiate and training for the priest- 
hood as I strolled with them through 
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the cloisters of the fam- 
ous old Franciscan mon- 
astery in Arequipa, Peru, 
where he first entered 
the Order. Their story 
included the most beau- 
tiful account of faith in 
one of the saints that I 
have ever heard. 

I had met Father An- 
tonio Montecinos in the 
street and asked him the 
way to the monastery. 

There he introduced me 
to Father Pablo Viscara. They had 
entered the monastery at Cuzco a 
year before Mojica, and were with 
him in the novitiate. 

“Friar José was an inspiration to 
us all,” Father Montecinos told me, 
and Father Viscara concurred. “Al- 
though he suffered terribly himself, 
he was like a father to the rest of us. 
Sometimes we would feel depressed, 
uncertain about ourselves. Then he 
would entertain us after our frugal 
meals with beautifully told stories of 
his experiences in opera and the 
movies. Or he would relate some of 
his interesting travels or play the 
guitar for us. I’m sure we were not 
much help to him, but he was a gift 
to us.” 
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The novitiate year is designed to 
test the faith and fitness of the ap- 
plicant to live the life of a Francis- 
can. The handsome, fun-loving 
tenor was 46 years old when he re- 
nounced the world and went to Are- 
quipa to ask admission into the 
Order. Mojica had known all the 
worldly pleasures that come to a 
man of wealth and fame in the the- 
atrical world. He owned a palatial 
home in Hollywood, another in 
Mexico. It was not easy for him to 
accept the tiny cell and poor food of 
the monastery. Certainly, it was not 
easy for this successful man of the 
world to scrub the monastery floors. 
Nor was it easy to be a classmate of 
25 boys in their middle 20's. 

Father Mojica’s life reads like one 
of his own movies. He was born of 
poor parents in 1895 in the little 
town of San Gabriel in the Mexican 
state of Jalisco. His father died while 
he was a boy, and he was raised by 
his mother and grandmother. 

It was his grandmother who 
taught little José his first songs. He 
learned the words and music ‘with- 
out effort, and rumor soon spread 
through the countryside of a small 
boy who sang with the voice of an 
angel. He became known around 
San Gabriel as a boy singer of the 
folk songs of Jalisco. These are the 
most beautiful in all Mexican music, 
and tourists are always entranced by 
them. 

That beautiful voice has remained 
with Father Mojica throughout his 
life. Women wept openly and un- 


ashamed every time he sang the 
dream song from Manon. 

When José was only 15, a rela- 
tive got him an appointment to the 
military school in Mexico City. Mrs. 
Mojica was a devout woman, and 
had given her only son a deeply re- 
ligious upbringing. While he was 
still in school he told her he wanted 
to enter the Religious life. He ad- 
mits he forgot that ambition for sev- 
eral years when he achieved success 
in opera and the movies, but it came 
back to him. 

Between his school days and days 
of success, José Mojica had known 
hunger and disappointment. He had 
gone to New York looking for a 
singing job. No one would hire him. 
He got a job washing dishes in a 
restaurant near Times Square. The 
young tenor took to dishwashing as 
merrily as though it were his life 
work. Despite the repeated protests 
of the proprietor, he kept singing as 
he washed the dishes. One evening, 
another Mexican went into the res- 
taurant for dinner. When he heard 
the tenor voice in the kitchen, he left 
his table and went to make the ac- 
quaintance of the dishwasher. 

The newcomer was organizing a 
musical company to go on the road. 
He signed on the dishwasher, and 
Mojica was a professional singer at 
last. 

As a result of his singing with the 
Mexican company, Mojica was of- 
fered a contract with the Chicago 
Opera company. He accepted it, lit- 
tle thinking, he admits, that he 
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would be singing there for 18 years. 

Mojica made his operatic debut 
with Galli-Curci, singing the role 
of Edgar in Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Mary Garden was in one of the box- 
es that night. She turned to her man- 
ager and said, “There’s the tenor to 
sing with me in Debussy’s Pelléas.” 

After he had sung again with Gal- 
li-Curci in Dinorah, Mary Garden 
took personal charge of his training, 
and finally gave him the part of the 
Prince in Pelléas. When Mary Gar- 
den sang her famous Thais, Mojica 
was Nicias. Perhaps the greatest ova- 
tion of his career was that which 
burst from the packed theater when 
he finished the famous solo in Pro- 
kofieff’s Love for Three Oranges. 

After that, Mojica’s name spread 
through the capitals of the world. 
He sang in most of the great opera 
houses of Europe with the best- 
known singers of the day. 

At 36 he was in the midst of all 
this fame and fortune but found it 
completely unsatisfying. He got no 
personal pleasure from public ac- 
claim, feeling that it was as false 
as the characters on the stage. 

He turned for a while to the Or- 
iental religions and philosophies. He 
made an earnest study of Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Confucian- 
ism. As he later described it to his 
classmates in the monastery, “They 
all had something of what I was 
seeking, but none had all I sought.” 
Then he studied theosophy, and de- 
cided it was false. 

While playing the part of the 
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Franciscan friar in the movie The 
Cross and the Sword, Mojica read 
the life of Brother John. As he closed 
the book, he determined to enter the 
Franciscan Order. 

By that time, however, his mother 
was old and ill. He was her only 
support. He promised himself to re- 
nounce the world and join the Fran- 
ciscans when she died. Meanwhile, 
he joined the Third Order, wore the 
habit twice a week inside his home, 
went to Mass every morning, built a 
school for poor boys at San Miguel 
de Allende in Mexico, and had it 
staffed with Franciscan Sisters. 

In 1940, Mojica went to Arequipa 
as one of the Mexican delegates to a 
geographical congress. Because of 
his interest in the Franciscans, he 
visited the famous old monastery 
there. As soon as he saw it, he des 
termined he would enter the Order 
there when he was able. 

The Franciscan monastery in Are- 
quipa is an island of peace and si- 
lence in the midst of city turmoil. It 
is at the corner of two of Arequipa’s 
busiest streets, a low, gray, ugly 
building. Yet there is not a sound 
in the flower-perfumed cloisters ex- 
cept the soft babbling of water in the 
fountain at the center of the sunny 
garden. This quiet probably is due 
to the fact that some of the adobe 
walls are 12 feet thick. 

The monastery was founded in 
1552. A group of Franciscans had 
accompanied Pizarro to Peru, and 
the province they established has 
produced 26 bishops. One of them 
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was the full-blooded Quechua In- 


dian, Friar Luis Jeronimo de Oré, 
who became Bishop of Chile. 

At the four corners of the monas- 
tery garden are huge bushes of flam- 
ing red Poinsettias, flanked by four 
orange trees. The oranges and Poin- 
settias seem to be the only plants that 
were set out in any kind of arrange- 
ment. All the rest is a wild, attractive 
disorder of color and fragrances, 
climbing up wires and columns and 
tall palm trees, or spilling out of pots, 
and flowing out over rocks and 
earth. There are huge roses of many 
hues. And pale-blue clouds of deli- 
cately perfumed jasmin of heaven. 
And dahlias and daisies, bright yel- 
low forsythia, and softly tinted 
sweet peas. And peace and quiet. 

The garden is framed by the col- 
onnades and arches of the ambula- 
tory, made of soft white lava stone 
from the near-by volcano, Misti. 
Overhead is the deep blue sky for 
which Arequipa is famous. And 
from some of the upper galleries 
there is a beautiful view of Misti, 
the point of its perfect cone crowned 
with eternal ice and snow or hidden 
in great banks of white clouds. 

A year after his visit to Arequipa, 
he received in St. Louis the news of 
his mother’s death. He was under 
contract to go to Buenos Aires to 
make a musical film called Melodies 
of America. On his way to Argen- 
tina, he stopped off at Arequipa and 
inquired if he might return to the 
monastery when the picture was fin- 


ished. 
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In February, 1942, the wealthy and 
popular José Mojica again stood be- 
fore the closed street door of the 
monastery. He pulled the bell rope. 
When the door was opened, he 
asked to be admitted to the Order 
as a Brother. 

On Feb. 22, 1942, he was invested 
with the Franciscan habit by the 
Father Provincial in Peru, Manuel 
Jesus del Carpio y Salinas. The man 
who had taken curtain calls before 
cheering audiences throughout the 
world looked down at his brown 
robe, and said, “This is the happiest 
day of my life.” 

Ten days later, the provincial be- 
gan persuading the new arrival that 
he should study for the priesthood. 
Mojica resisted, arguing that he was 
not qualified. He finally gave in, and 
was sent to the ancient monastery in 
Lima to serve his novitiate. 

It was there that the opera star 
learned to scrub floors. It was a year 
of real suffering for him. He had to 
get used to fewer hours of sleep. The 
meals were frugal and the food was 
not appetizing. The fasts were long 
and frequent. The novice master 
made no exceptions for him. 

Mojica was convinced he did not 
have the vocation; he thought he 
was not fitted for the priesthood, 
and suffered from his doubts about 
himself. 

At the end of the year, the well-fed 
opera singer was a thin man. He had 
lost 48 pounds. His black hair had 
become white. His once plump face 
was thin and haggard. The gleam 
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had gone out of his bright eyes. But 
as a devotee of Santa Teresita, as the 
Latin Americans call the Little 
Flower, Mojica finally left to her the 
decision as to whether he should be- 
come a priest. He prayed to the saint 
for nine days, and then on the last 
day of the novena, presented his 
problem in this form: “If you want 
me to be a priest, Santa Teresita, 
have one of the other novices bring 
me a red rose.” 

He had barely risen from -his 
knees when there was a knock on 
his cell door. One of the other nov- 
ices entered, holding out a red _rose 
and saying, “I’ve just been in the 
garden and thought you might like 
to have this rose.” 

Mojica was not convinced. Too 
much of a coincidence, he decided. 
So he prayed another novena to 
Santa Teresita and on the last day 
presented a more complicated solu- 
tion: “If you really want me to be a 
priest, Santa Teresita, have one of 
the novices bring me a red carnation 
and a white rose.” 

Mojica admitted to classmates at 
Cuzco later that he got up off his 
knees with a certain feeling of satis- 
faction. That was going to be far too 
complicated for Santa Teresita to 
solve. 

A few minutes later, there was a 
knock on his door. A novice entered, 
holding his right hand behind his 
back. “José,” he said, “this is Mexi- 
co’s independence day, so I’ve 
brought you the colors of your coun- 
try.” 
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He held out to Mojica a bouquet 


of red carnations, white roses and 
green leaves, the red, white, and 
green of the Mexican flag. Mojica 
decided to go ahead with his higher 
studies for the priesthood. That was 
in the 7th month of his novitiate. 

At this point in the story, Friar 
Montecinos stopped and turned to 
me. We were alongside one of the 
flaming Poinsettia bushes. There 
was not a sound except the fountain. 
“Senor White,” he said, “if there is 
one thing that is certain in this life, 
it is that God directs our lives when 
we ask Him to.” Then we resumed 
our walk around the cloisters. 

On March 9, 1943, Mojica finished 
his novitiate and took his prelim- 
inary vows as a Franciscan. He 
could still retire from the Order at 
the end of three years. 

He was sent to the famous old 
Recoleta monastery at Cuzco for his 
higher training. The monastery and 
adjoining San Francisco church 
were badly damaged in the earth- 
quake that destroyed a large part of 
the ancient capital of the Inca em- 
pire last May. 

Having been convinced by Santa 
Teresita that he was destined for the 
priesthood, Mojica plunged into his 
studies with enthusiasm, and finish- 
ed the five-year course in only three 
years. 

In addition to studying hard, he 
kept himself busy with other activi- 
ties from morning to night. His hob- 
by was drawing and painting, so he 
cleaned, restored and retouched the 
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hundreds of paintings in the monas- 
tery’s far-famed collection of ancient 
religious art. 

He opened a class in English for 
his 25 classmates and made that ad- 
ditional study so interesting that 
they all learned the language. When 
I accosted Friar Montecinos in Span- 
ish on the street in Arequipa, he re- 
plied in perfect English, American 
brand. 

Mojica taught his classmates to act, 
and led them in public dramatic 
presentations from the life of St. 
Francis. Before the first show, he re- 
painted the curtain of the city’s the- 
ater. He wrote religious scenarios for 
the broadcasting station at Cuzco 
and broadcast talks on the life of 
St. Francis. He organized mission- 
ary preaching jaunts to the Indians 
and woodmen living in the -moun- 
tains surrounding Cuzco. He settled 
the inevitable bickering among the 
younger students, calmed their hurt 
feelings, and counseled them in their 
personal problems. He taught them 
to sing and to play the guitar. 

The other students were intrigued 
by the usual question: what disap- 
pointment in love had induced the 
good-looking singer to renounce the 
world? Mojica told them there had 
been no such disillusionment. He 
had greatly enjoyed life on the out- 
side, he said. Life had been good to 
him. He was grateful to God for the 
many blessings he had known, and 
especially for his unusual success. 
He felt, he said, that the only way 
he could repay all this was by taking 





up the Religious life and dedicating 
his voice to God during the remain- 
ing years of his life. 

Mojica had previously admitted 
to close friends that he had been on 
the verge of marriage three times, 
but realized each time that marriage 
did not offer that “something” he 
was seeking and which he now says 
he found so completely in the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

He told a group of Mexican news- 
papermen who visited him at Cuzco 
that it had not been difficult to give 
up the wealth and applause. What 
really hurt, he said, was giving up 
all the material things he had known 
and enjoyed. At that time, he was 
washing his glistening teeth with 
soap on his index fingers, because he 
did not have money for a tooth- 
brush and dentifrice. He said he had 
been using the same razor blade for 
two months. His habit was badly 
worn at throat and wrists, but it was 
spotlessly clean. 

The newspapermen bought a gen- 
erous supply of soap, tooth paste, ra- 
zor blades, nail files. They presented 
the package to Mojica with some 
misgiving, fearing their gift might 
offend him. But he accepted it as 
happily as a child on Christmas 
morning and thanked them with big 
tears in his eyes. 

Mojica took his perpetual vows 
on March 19, 1946, in a solemn cere- 
mony in the monastery chapel, pre- 
sided over by the provincial. In ac- 
cordance with local custom, the pub- 
lic that crowded the chapel tossed 
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flower petals over him during the 
ceremony. They tossed so many the 
altar and steps were covered to a 
depth of two or three inches. 

He had given away his large for- 
tune. Under Franciscan rules, he 
could not donate any of it to the Or- 
der. He had returned to Mexico, sold 
all his property, and distributed the 
money in sums from $1000 to $20,000 
among a long list of friends in the 
theatrical and movie world, includ- 
ing many of the scene shifters of his 
opera days. 


In midyear of 1947, Father José 


Mojica was finally ordained in the 
beautiful San Francisco church of 
Lima by Cardinal Guevara. The 
people of Lima do not remember 
ever seeing such an enormous multi- 
tude at a Church ceremony. The 
crowds filled the streets and listened 
to the ceremony over loudspeakers. 


Father Mojica, with the permis- 
sion of his superiors, is dedicating 
his life and voice to seeking voca- 
tions for the priesthood and dona- 
tions for their education. He_has 
been amazed at the shortage of « 
priests in the Catholic countries of 
Latin America and has set out to 
remedy that situation. 

A fine big school is being built on 
the Pan-American highway outside 
Arequipa with donations that Fath- 
er Mojica has collected in several of 
the neighboring republics. It will 
educate up to 100 students at a time 
and prepare them for major-sem- 
inary work. At Father Mojica’s sug- 
gestion, the school has been named 
in honor of the patroness of Mexico, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. Father Mo- 
jica has taken her for his patroness, 
too. The once celebrated opera tenor 
is now Friar José de Guadalupe. 


Among the Friars 


J» tHE Middle Ages they had this tale, among many others, concerning 


the friars: 


A Franciscan and a Dominican came to a ford at a stream and the 
Dominican asked the Franciscan to carry him over, as the Franciscan 
was barefooted and his habit mattered less. The Franciscan lifted him 
up and carried him half-way, and then asked what money the Dominican 
had on him. “Only two reales,” said the Dominican. But it was enough 
for the Franciscan, who promptly dropped his charge into the water, 
excusing himself by saying: “You know our rule; we are not allowed 


to carry money.” 


From “Talking at Random” by Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (15 April ’50). 











He likes to eat his meat alive; and Dan Dennison likes to kill him 


Killer Wolf of 
The Cariboo 


By RICHMOND P. HOBSON 


Condensed from 


Maclean’s* 


T was a sub-zero night on the 
shore of Lesser Slave lake in 
northern Alberta. Twelve- 
year-old Dan Dennison 
heard the cries of a pack of 
northern wolves making a kill. He 
was a green kid, just arrived from 
Oregon. His older brother Tom had 
taken him along on the semimonth- 
ly snowshoe circuit of his trap line. 

If there are any sounds more terri- 
fying than those made by a pack of 
northern wolves gnashing live bones 
in their teeth, gurgling blood in their 
throats, coughing and wailing into 
the night, I don’t want to hear them. 
Rising above the ghastly noises 
made by the wolf pack, Dan heard 
the cries of a cow moose being eat- 
en alive. 

At daybreak the man and boy 
shuffled out on their snowshoes to- 
ward the scene of the slaughter. 
They found a small, blood-spattered 
opening where the snow was packed 
cement hard by the plate-sized paws 
of many wolves. Tom, who had been 
breaking trail, stopped abruptly. He 
was raising gun to shoulder when 





young Dan pulled up beside him. 

The boy cried out in horror. Not 
50 yards away, on the far side of the 
clearing, was the moose, a young 
cow. She was on her haunches, try- 
ing to drag herself forward with her 
front feet. She had been partially dis- 
emboweled, the meat was stripped 
from her hindquarters, her ears and 
part of her nose were eaten away. 
Off to one side of her, on a great red 
smear across the snow, was one 
small hoof and part of the head of 
her calf. The dying cow made a last 
mighty effort to get to her feet, and 
a low moan grated from her throat 
before the shot from Tom’s gun 
ended her ordeal. 

Dan slumped down on a frozen 
log and for a moment put his head 
between his hands. Tom spoke un- 
emotionally. “Don’t take it too hard; 
it happens often. The devils will eat 
on them while they’re still alive. Un- 
less they hit the heart or the jugular 
the poor critters can live for days.” 

Dan didn’t answer. When he got 
to his feet he had decided on his life’s 


work. Today, 25 years later, square- 
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jawed, black-haired Dan Dennison, 
hard-muscled man of 37, is still car- 
rying out that resolve. 

The northern wolf, probably a 
cross between the Siberian and the 
Barren Lands wolf, runs in three col- 
ors, black, brown, and gray, with the 
black becoming more predominant 
each year. Long, shaggy hair adds 
to the impression of his enormous 
size. 

The biggest wolf officially record- 
ed was killed by Frank Bedingfield 
near High River, Alta. It pulled the 
scale at the Bar U ranch down to 
217 pounds. But I’m sure bigger 
wolves have been killed and never 
weighed. Harry Taylor and Harold 
Quinn shot eight northern wolves 
on the ice of Tchentlo lake, north 
of Fort St. James. The leader meas- 
ured over seven and a half feet from 
tip to tip. His fangs were an inch 
and a half long. The few timber 
wolves, or lobos, that still roam the 
Rocky Mountains and the southern 
deserts average around 80 pounds in 
weight, the largest reaching 120 
pounds. 

The northern wolf’s head is long, 
wide between the eyes, tapering to 
viselike jaws with long hooked 
fangs. These wide-backed jaws can 
lock together, and the hooked teeth 
hold hard and fast to rip a moose 
from stem to stern. The jaw also 
can unlock into a barrel-like neck, 
thus allowing him to gorge down 
more than $5 worth of T-bone steak 
in one swallow. 

But the size of the wolf's heart is 
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even more astonishing. Anyone who 
has examined his heart, his great 
neck and chest sloping gracefully to 
a whippet-like sinew and bone hind- 
quarters, and who has seen the killer 
in action, can easily understand the 
terrific feats of strength and endur- 
ance attributed to him. Last spring 
I saw where a single wolf had 
dragged a 600-pound yearling steer 
at least 25 feet across rough ground. 

A pack of wolves has been making 
a monthly circuit of my Rimrock 
ranch area, 50 miles south of Van- 
derhoof, B.C. The leader must be 
unusually large, for his tracks meas- 
ure six inches in diameter. My St. 
Bernard dog leaves a 34-inch track. 

Dan Dennison’s official title is 
“Provincial Predatory Animal 
Hunter.” The area he covers via sad- 
dle horse, jeep, dog team, and air- 
plane spreads from the east end of 
Francois lake, in central British Co- 
lumbia, to the Alberta border, and 
fans out northward to the Yukon 
boundary. It is a vast, partially ex- 
plored wilderness split by unmapped 
mountain ranges, where unnamed 
lakes echo the honk of geese, the 
grunt of the moose, and the wail of 
the wolf. The blazes that mark his 
back trail are the bleached bones and 
gleaming skulls of more than 400 
northern wolves. For years before 
his official appointment, he leased 
gutted trap lines in wolf-infested 
areas, and poisoned and trapped the 
roving packs. He and his family 
lived off wild game and the $10 to 
$25 bounties. 
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Dennison is his own boss, operates 
where and when he pleases. He gets 
a substantial wage, mileage expenses 
for his jeep, and hay and grain for 
saddle horses, but now no bounty on 
his kills. His primary duty is to get 
in fast to any ranch or district where 
livestock has been attacked. 

A pack of northern wolves killed 
six head of cattle on my upper Ne- 
chako river range, a rough, broken 
country, heavily brushed in spots, 
affording perfect cover for wolves. 
On the third night of steady riding, 
ranch hands Sam Goodland and Bob 
Morris tied their horses in some 
dense poplar and sat on a log to 
wait. It was inky black. The boys 
could see the dim outline of the 
massed herd on the meadow below 
them. The lead cows quit chewing 
their cuds and kept rattling their 
bells, a sure sign that something was 
wrong. 

Sam figured it was about 3 a.M., 
an hour before daylight, when a 
short distance from the main body 
of cattle a cow bawled a panicky 
warning. Then all hell broke loose. 
Not 100 yards away a roar of throaty 
growls and snarls jarred the silence. 
Sam said it sounded like a bunch of 
big savage dogs fighting. A yearling 
let out a horror-stricken cry and the 
herd stampeded. 

The men were in their saddles, 
guns in hand, before the terrified 
herd was off the opening. They rode 
through the bush the rest of the 
night, but could see nothing. All 
around them brush was popping, 


and cows were bawling; several 
times the boys could hear wolves 
snarling. At daybreak the herd came 
together again. They milled in a 
wide circle. 

In a little hollow the boys found 
a yearling steer with his rump par- 
tially eaten. He was still alive. On a 
mud flat was a cow who had been 
about to calve, but she was now dy- 
ing in a pool of blood, her rear end 
chewed away and the remains of her 
calf flung out beside her. The wolves 
had vanished into the forest, and si- 
lence had settled over the range 
again. Sam arrived at headquarters 
on a lathered horse, and I jeeped to 
Vanderhoof to get word to Dan 
Dennison at Fort Fraser. 

Dan sized things up quickly. “I'd 
say there’s a pair of wolves doing the 
actual killing, and five or six others 
doing the rounding up and cutting 
out for them.” 

We drove the herd into the wran- 
gle pasture, where they were in full 
view of the house day and night. 

Dan and I saddled up. As we rode, 
I asked him, “What is the best way 
to kill wolves?” 

“Poison. Cyanide or strychnine.” 

“Why don’t any of us stockmen 
have success with traps?” 

“Wolves can smeil the iron rust 
on them. It takes long experience, 
patience, and luck to catch wolves, 
and as far as shooting them goes, the 
only success I have with a rifle is in 
winter when I get a pack out on the 
ice. Driving wolf packs into an open- 
ing with a plane and shotgunning 
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them is one of the best methods of 
reaching packs in the back country.” 

We rode out onto a meadow 
where a big cow lay dead. Dan dis- 
mounted. He slipped out his hunt- 
ing knife, knelt beside the cow, and 
with deft strokes cut out her liver 
and lopped off her head at the neck 
joint. He made a half dozen deep 
slashes in liver and carcass, and pour- 
ed strychnine crystals into the cuts. 

I asked him why he didn’t make 
smaller baits. He told me that birds 
and smaller animals would pack 
them away. 

He said that the danger of poison 
baits was grave; that poisoning 
should never be done in the vicinity 
of children, dogs or other valuable 
animals, except by experienced hunt- 
ers who keep tab on each bait. Spe- 
cial permits are issued to stockmen 
for poisoning on their own property 
only. The best time for poisoning is 
in the winter. You can drop the baits 
far out on frozen lakes then, and 
they disappear with spring breakup. 

Since Dan’s wolfing job, we have 
not lost one cow. We found three 
dead wolves. 

Timeworn legends, and more re- 
cent records from northern Siberia 
before Iron Curtain days, speak of a 
large annual toll of humans devour- 
ed by wolf packs; but I can find no 
official record of anyone being killed 
by wolves in this country. No doubt 
a few prospectors and woodsmen 
have been eaten, but no evidence 
has been produced to indicate that 
they were killed by the wolves. 
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Unless they are very hungry, 
wolves have an instinctive fear of 
man. Also, the great northern wolf 
to date has had enough feed from 
game and rodents to keep him fat. 

But he has given more than one 
woodsman a bad scare. Dan’s own 
brother-in-law was chased to his 
boat. And it is hard to convince Clay- 
ton Mac that the dozen wolves that 
surrounded him on a knoll were 
circling him out of friendship or 
curiosity. 

Clayton had killed a moose near 
Anahim lake, and was skinning it 
when he heard a wolf howl. Other 
howls rose up out of the jack pines 
surrounding the small opening. 
Clayton’s horse let out a wild snort, 
and stampeded for home. 

Clayton straightened up from his 
work in time to see several wolves 
standing at the edge of the clearing. 
He had three shells in his gun. He 
used them, and got two wolves. 

Clayton thought it was the half- 
butchered moose they wanted. He 
slowly withdrew to a small knoll. 
There were 11 wolves, mostly blacks, 
in the pack; they were led by a big 
female. She led them past the moose 
and began closing up the circle 
around the knoll. Clayton estimated 
it was at least 100 yards to the near- 
est climbable tree. 

He did not notice the big black 
leader until she had slithered up to 
within six feet of his rear. She was 
flat on her belly, her great unblink- 
ing eyes staring up at him. Clayton 
swung his gun butt. 
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“I couldn’t possibly hit those 
wolves,” Clayton told me. “They 
just watched the gun butt and 
moved back a little to let it go by, 
then came in a little closer. I began 
to say the Lord’s prayer. Then Sam 
Moody rode out onto the flat, shoot- 
ing his six-shooter and hollering like 
a wild man. When the wolves saw 
Sam come exploding out of the bush 
like a war turned loose, they stood 
for a moment, then slunk away. But 
Sam got one of them. 

“If Sam hadn’t popped up when 
he did I guess they would have 
claimed I died of a heart attack be- 
fore the wolves had made a meal of 
me.” 

A few years ago an Indian named 
Jiggy Jim took over a Frontier Cattle 
Co. hay eontract on the remote Pan 
meadow. One day while Jiggy and 
his crew were haying, a pack of 
wolves came howling out of the tim- 
ber in the direction of camp. 

Mrs. Jiggy saw them coming. She 
grabbed up the baby and herded the 
other small children into the family 
tent. The wolves were in hot pursuit 
of the four camp dogs. 

Mrs. Jiggy saw that their black col- 
lie wasn’t going to make it. Grab- 
bing up the only weapon available, 
a single-shot .22, she let fly into the 
pack. But it didn’t help the collie 
any. The three remaining dogs 
crashed into the tent. The children 
were screaming and crying and 
hanging onto their mother’s dress. 
Then she spied a big pile of blankets. 
Under the blankets went Mrs. Jiggy 
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and the children just as the wolves 
charged into the tent. Imagine her 
experience as she lay with her chil- 
dren under the blankets with the 
savage bunch of howling, fighting 
devils tearing the dogs to pieces on 
top of them. 

When I rode into camp the follow- 
ing day Mrs. Jiggy said to me, “I 
pray to the Good Father to save my 
little girl, and then I hear lots of 
voices and shooting and Jiggy holler- 
ing like crazy man. Then tent he fall 
down.” 

Last summer when I was visiting 
the Dennisons, I asked Dan what he 
had found out about the family life 
of the wolf. 

“I am convinced that wolves mate 
only once,” he said. 

“The pups are born around the 
first of May in wolf dens, deep holes 
or small caves, and that’s when the 
females are stocking meat ahead. In 
the late summer and fall, the old 
ones teach the pups to kill. That is 
the only time their list of victims 
will rise. They have an average of 
six pups to the litter. 

“The wolf family stays close to- 
gether except when hunting. After 
the family is grown they'll spread 
out fan shape through the bush, driv- 
ing game ahead of them. On Beaver 
river, near McBride, B.C., I saw 
where two families of wolves, one 
working each bank, would drive the 
game down onto the river ice where 
a third pack would do the killing. 
These three packs had killed all the 


deer and almost succeeded in clean- 
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ing out the moose when I got in 
there. 

“In the summer, packs kill on the 
run, and it’s fast business. In winter 
they wear the game down by de- 
grees. 

“They start eating, working from 
the hindquarters forward. They'll 
eat from 25 to 30 pounds each to get 
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a real fill up, then slink back into 
the bush and lie down for a rest. 
The killers allow the game to live 
just as long as it can, often going 
back to eat on the animal for two or 
three days before it dies. It kind of 
got under my skin when I saw how 
they killed. That’s why I figured 
I'd camp on their trails.” 





| The Open Door 


Asovt a year ago I considered myself a fervent Jehovah’s Witness. I met a 
Catholic boy and decided to convert him. It made me furious when he said 
I wouldn’t convince him. A friend suggested I talk to a priest, and then make 
it clear to Larry that Catholics have no answers for our questions. 

Taking the J. W. handbook with me, I summoned enough courage to 
knock at a rectory door. The priest received me more kindly than I had 
expected, and tolerated my carefully selected questions. Then he disarmed me 
rather suddenly by suggesting it would be easier for him to satisfy me com- 
pletely if he explained the Catholic position from the beginning of the cate- 
chism. There would be no obligation on my part to complete the investigation 
of Catholic claims, and he promised not to make any effort to change my mind. 
So I made an appointment for the first instruction which led to my becom- 


ing a Catholic six months later. Arlene Farone. 


] wap just finished reading an interesting pamphlet about the Catholic Church, 
and tossed it across the table to a business acquaintance who shared the hotel 
room with me at a convention. As we both looked at the pamphlet, I said: 
“Not a bad argument, Jim.” 

About a year later I got a long-distance call. It was Jim, and he asked me 
if I would act as his sponsor at Baptism. He was becoming a Catholic on the 
strength of that pamphlet, and felt that I should be called in on the happy day. 
“But, Jim,” I said. “I’m not a Catholic.” “What! You old son-of-a-gun. I read 
that out of courtesy to you.” 

There wasn’t much I could do about it. To return the courtesy to Jim, I 
read Catholic literature in earnest. Soon Jim was my sponsor. Carl Conrad. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 

















Death of a Commander 


By JOHN J. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
Condensed from a NANA* dispatch 


‘E SURFACED about 9 p.m., and it 

was one of the darkest nights I 

had ever known in the South 
Pacific. Visibility was zero. I felt as 
if I were standing in a bottle of ink. 
If anything was darker, it was the 
spirit of the men. They were in a 
state of complete nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

This had been a hard patrol. We 
had a good record. We had sunk or 
damaged more than 15,000 tons of 
Japanese shipping, but had also un- 
dergone a lot of bombing and depth- 
charging. The night before had been 
worst of all, and although the men 
were saying nothing, I knew that 
they, like myself, were thanking 
God and the skipper, Comdr. 
Howard W. Gilmore, that they were 
still alive. 

We were heading for the Rabaul 
district when we sighted an enemy 
convoy, with two destroyer escorts. 
The visibility was so poor that we 
decided on radar attack. As we 
reached a range of 5,000 yards, the 
lead destroyer detected us and open- 


Owe of the great tales of heroism of 
the recent war is retold by a veteran who 
took part in the historic event. Com- 
mander Cunningham was engineering 
officer on a submarine; he heard the 
“take-her-down” order of Commander 
Gilmore. Cunningham is now general su- 
perintendent of Machine Works in Whit- 
insville, Mass. 


ed fire with forward guns. We crash- 
dived immediately, and on our tail 
came the depth charges. The “ash 
cans” increased in intensity, and we 
knew the second destroyer had join- 
ed the firing. 

We were like rats in a trap. The 
bombing increased until I thought 
we were in the middle of hell. The 
attack kept up for five hours—al- 
ways with Gilmore in complete con- 
trol of what seemed to me a hope- 
less situation. Then, suddenly, the 
bombing stopped. 

We didn’t dare stay below too 
long or the water would have kept 
us down there forever. The Growler 
shivered to the top. We threw open 
the hatch and held our breaths. The 
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only ship in sight was a single des- 
troyer passing over the horizon. 

We spent the entire day submerg- 
ed, making repairs and getting the 
old Growler back into shape. The 
men had no rest. Circumstances 
wouldn’t allow it. This was war, and 
we were in the middle of it. 

I was in the conning tower when 
I heard the deck officer shout that he 
thought he saw a ship dead ahead, 
coming for us in the pitch darkness. 
The O. D. sounded general quar- 
ters. Gilmore rushed from the con- 
ning tower to the bridge to take 
over. He immediately changed the 
course to attack. 

I yelled back that it was impossible 
to shoot at our angle, and he gave 
orders to swing the sub away before 
we crashed. The instant we started 
to swing, the enemy destroyer spot- 
ted us and altered its course to ram 
us midships. This meant certain 
death for all the men. We knew it. 

But quick-thinking Gilmore or- 
dered the helmsman to “come hard 
right” to ram the destroyer instead 
of allowing it to ram us. The cap- 
tain was giving us a 50-50 chance. 

I was shaking from head to foot; 
then there was a horrible crash. The 
Growler seemed to turn over. I felt 
myself going through the air, and I 
landed on the helmsman. 

There was deadly silence for about 
10 seconds. The confusion was ter- 
rible. I was sure there was little 
chance of the Growler staying in one 
piece. I felt positive she would sink 
in minutes. Both ships were dead in 
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the water and the destroyer was 
spraying our deck with 50-caliber 
machine guns. 

I felt a ricocheting bullet hit my 
shoulder just as I spotted Gilmore. 
The bullets were flying all over the 
deck, and he had apparently been 
trying to get the injured lookouts 
down before him. 

I saw him reach for the alarm to 
give the order to dive the sub. Just 
as his right hand touched it a burst 
of machine-gun fire hit his back. 

As he fell on his face, I heard him 
scream, “Take her down!” The or- 
der meant his own death, but pos- 
sible life for his men. 

We all thought this was the last 
dive. The bow was bent at 90°, and 
water was flooding in. But the 
Growler held together and we level- 
ed off at 100 feet. 

Even with all the pumps going 
it was still impossible to keep up 
with the inrushing water. We had 
to surface, sure that we'd run smack 
into the enemy fire and, most likely, 
death. The split second we broke 
water the hatch swung open and 
men poured out to man the guns. 
But the guns weren’t necessary. We 
got on deck just in time to see the 
destroyer go under. 

We had lost our captain, the cap- 
tain who saved our lives, and gave 
his. This thought sank deeper and 
deeper. The inky darkness had 
broken a bit and the men sat down. 
Some cried openly. Others just star- 
ed at the waves rolling over the Jap- 
anese destroyer. 




















Ugly Ducklin g- 


Martyrdom under her father and her husband brought Jeanne de Valois 
to the altars of the Church 


Princess - Saint 


By F. P. LeBUFFE, SJ. 
Condensed from the American Weekly* 


DISCARDED 

daughter, a 
hated wife, a dis- 
owned queen was 
declared by Pope 
Pius XII, on May 
28, to be a saint in 
heaven. 

That is the story 
of Jeanne de Valo- 
is, the malformed 
daughter of Louis XI of France. If 
you have read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Quentin Durward you already 
know her, from the unforgettable 
pen-picture in Chapter XI, as Prin- 
cess Joan of France. 

She was daughter of the “Spider 
King,” Louis XI, “who quietly spun 
his web, and waited for the unlucky 
gnats.” Born April 23, 1464, Jeanne 
was hated at once by her father. His 
hatred sprang from his disappoint- 
ment in finding the child a girl (his 
two sons had already died in in- 
fancy) and because of her distressing 
physical condition. He condemned 
her to a life of solitude, first at Am- 
boise with her mother Charlotte 
of Savoy; and after Charlotte’s 
death, in the feudal castle at Lig- 
niéres in the duchy of Berry. He de- 





prived her of all 
companion- 
ship and of even 
the common neces- 
sities of life. 

Jeanne put it 
mildly when she 
said, “I know I am 
neither as beauti- 
ful nor as well 

: built as many oth- 
er women.” She had a clubfoot, and 
her body was damaged by rickets. 
One shoulder was lower than the 
other and there was a noticeable 
hump on her back. 

But in will power she was the true 
daughter of “the terrible king.” 
Scorned and isolated as she was from 
infancy, she could, even as a child, 
calmly keep her father-king waiting 
a whole day for a decision on a mat- 
ter on which he had demanded a 
prompt reply. During those years of 
enforced isolation no hatred towards 
her father developed, but rather a 
deep religious fervor, and a sweet- 
ness of character that should have 
won her better treatment. 

For practical political purposes, 
her father was determined from her 
birth to marry Jeanne to her cousin, 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City. Copyright, 1950, by 
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Louis, heir of the Duke of Orléans. 
On Jan. 4, 1465, when Jeanne was 
less than a year old, she was promis- 
ed in marriage to Louis, only a child. 
The marriage was “to take effect 
when the young couple became of 
age.” 

Some think that there was spite 
in the king’s heart in this alliance: 
that he hoped the misshapen girl 
would be barren and thus end the 
Orléans line. But if this came to the 
king’s mind, it was an afterthought. 
Neither Jeanne nor Louis when they 
had grown older wished the mar- 
riage, but no one dared defy the 
king. When Louis and his widowed 
mother offered objection, the king 
threatened confiscation of property 
and even physical harm. Jeanne had 
long been the victim of her father’s 
outbursts of temper. On one occa- 
sion he had ordered her to be killed. 
On another he drew his sword on 
her. 

On Oct. 8, 1473, when Jeanne was 
nine, and Louis just a few years old- 
er than she, the contract to marry 
was again drawn up. Three years 
later they were married, Sept. 8, 
1476. Jeanne herself said, “I received 
the marriage blessing in tears, being 
forced to it and brought there by 
violence.” On his part, Louis had 
documents drawn up and witnessed, 
stating that the marriage was against 
his will. 

Thus began the 22 years of mar- 
tyrdom during which she remained 
the devoted wife of a man who de- 
tested her, and who did everything 
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in private and in public to humiliate 
her. He refused ever to consummate 
the marriage. 

The marriage was a horrible mis- 
take. Louis of Orléans was hand- 
some, debonaire, strong and lithe 
of limb, and a worthy antagonist in 
the military games then prevalent. 

Discussing his marriage, he said, 
“I wish I were dead.” Of Jeanne, he 
said, “I never looked on her as my 
wife.” 

For 22 years this union of saint 
and sinner lasted until suddenly 
Charles VIII, the short-lived suc- 
cessor of Louis XI, died in 1498. 
Thereby Louis succeeded his broth- 
er-in-law and cousin to the throne. 
One of his first acts was to have his 
marriage declared null and void 
from the beginning because of du- 
ress and nonconsummation. 

He then repudiated Jeanne as wife 
and queen, but gave her the duchy 
of Berry to rule. This she did with 
energy and decision, and with a 
wisdom and prudence that endeared 
her to all. Her love of the under- 
privileged was outstanding. Not 
once in the long years of marriage 
had she said or done an unkind 
thing to Louis. 

When Louis was caught in the 
plot against her brother, King 
Charles VIII, and put into prison, 
she sped to his aid with food and 
clothing. Then, by her constant 
pleading with her king-brother, she 
obtained Louis’ release. For this 
Louis showed no gratitude, giving 
all the credit to the king himself. 
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Later, when Louis fell ill, Jeanne 
rushed to his side, only to be spurn- 
ed again. 

Until her death she prayed con- 
stantly for her husband and her 
father. It was for both of them that 
she ordered the Sisters of her Order 
of Annunciades to pray always. She 


She died at Bourges, Feb. 4, 1505. 
Her worldly ill luck plagued her 
memory even after death. Though 
honored by the French people at 
large as a saint and customarily call- 
ed by that title, she was not officially 
beatified until April 21, 1742, by 
Pope Benedict XIV. Thereafter the 





had founded this Order in 1500, and troubled history of France blocked 
wore its habit under her royal robes. further steps toward canonization. 


This Struck Me 


J OHN DE Britto (canonized in 1947) was pleading with his frantic mother to 
see the will of God in his imminent departure for the missions in faraway India. 
Dona Beatrix de Britto had indeed taught her little son self-sacrifice. But 
now—! Father A. Sauliere, S.]., in his book Red Sand, describes the scene in 
the Jesuit parlor at Lisbon, Portugal. This was ingratitude; this would be her 
death. The mother argued, pleaded, sobbed. Father Sauliere portrays the strug- 
gle between the promptings of nature and the voice of grace that so often goes 
on in every soul. Grace finally triumphed in the heart of the mother, and what 
a triumph it came to be. 


She retired to her ancestral castle of Portalegre, where for nearly 15 years 
she led an almost monastic life, asking God to make her worthy of her son, 
the Indian Apostle. God heard her prayers. When she was ready for a still 
greater sacrifice, the news came of the glorious tragedy of Oriur. Dona Beatrix 
could now come out from her solitary, voluntary confinement. She appeared 
at court gorgeously dressed, as on the far-off day when Don Salvador had led 
her to the altar. Then she had become the bride of a Portuguese grandee, but 
now she was the mother of a martyr of Jesus Christ, and she had the heroic 
courage to receive the congratulations of her king and her friends. It was the 
triumph of grace over nature. *(De Nobili Press, Madura, South India. 1947. $1.50). 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 








America’s first Mass could have been said in New Hampshire 


Did the Irish 


Discover America? 


By CLAY PERRY 


Condensed from the 
St. Joseph Mdgazine* 


HERE is an astonishing col- 

lection of ruins, now re- 

stored, on a solid rock hill 

in NewHampshire. Some 
archeologists believe it was a mon- 
astery, a fort, or a village erected by 
Irish Culdee monks perhaps as early 
as the late 800’s. Archeologist Wil- 
liam B. Goodwin of Hartford, 
Conn., restored the village in the lit- 
tle town of North Salem and went 
on to discover 15 other sites that 
appear ta be the remains of edifices 
which could have been built only by 
skilled architects of Irish origin, the 
Culdees. 

The Culdee monks have long 
been known as the first Christian 
missionary band to settle in the 
British Isles. Their monasteries and 
stone cells, many of which are still 
intact, were scattered up and down 
the coasts of Ireland and in Wales 
and Cornwall. They are mostly of 
“beehive” architecture, large and 
small structures shaped like the old- 
fashioned straw beehives, domed se- 
curely and held together. by the lap- 
ping over of great slabs. 







The most perfect structure of this 
kind in America is a great beehive 
hut at Upton, Mass. It was first stud- 
ied by an expert, Malcolm Pearson, 
whose family happened to live on 
the place where it stands. Mr. Pear- 
son also found the site of the North 
Salem village, showed it to Mr. 
Goodwin, and assisted him in restor- 
ing the site and in discovering 
others. 

Mr. Goodwin is an authority on 
the sagas which tell of Norse voy- 
ages to America and Greenland. 
From the sagas he came to believe 
that the Culdees had preceded the 
Norsemen to the American conti 
nent and had colonized it. He found 
the name the Norsemen gave the 
colony : Great Ireland. 

The Culdees apparently tried to 
establish themselves permanently at 
a central, fortified village, with out- 
posts at 15 or more strategic points 
along old Indian trails through 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, and 
at least one in Ontario. 

In its restored state today, in a plot 
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of 20 acres on a hill’ of granite, the 
North Salem village is an impressive 
collection of typical Culdee struc- 
tures. Here are beehives, cromlechs, 
dolmens, solars or sunrooms, fire- 
places, altars, breastworks, protec- 
tive walls of stone, a great ramp of 
earth and stone, and a huge, carved 
slab of granite believed to have been 
an altar. Among the ruins there 
were found some traces of possible 
runes and of carved figures, and a 
few stone implements, including a 
flint chisel and a hammer. 

Locally the site was known as 
“Patee’s Caverns,” for a family that 
had lived there in the 1820's. They 
built a house on the broad stone 
walls which held a deep well within 
them, and seemingly made some use 
of the underground rooms. It was 
suspected that they made illicit liq- 
uor. The local legend, that the 
Patees were the builders of all the 
stone structures, persisted so strong- 
ly that even eminent scientists were 
fooled by it. 

The tradition led nowhere, how- 
ever, when it came to close inspec- 
tion of the great ramp. This was an 
inclined plane, an engineering in- 
vention for raising stones, credited 
first to the Egyptians who made the 
pyramids. It was so placed that the 
huge capstones, some weighing up 
to 100 tons, could be rolled up to the 
tops of the various structures. 

For ten years Mr. Goodwin work- 
ed with expert engineers at restora- 
tion. Every ounce of soil that had 
half buried the buildings was sifted. 


The work revealed 24 buildings, 
ranging from a small guardhouse to 
the large, Y-shaped, underground 
room containing an altar, a fireplace 
provided with clever stone louvres in 
its chimney to control the draft, and 
a throne or oratory recess let into one 
thick wall. From this oratory ex- 
tended a cunningly concealed fun- 
nel, like a megaphone, issuing out- 
side beneath a great granite slab on 
stone supports, which seems to be a 
sacrificial stone. It has a deep-cut 
channel carved around it, with a 
drain at one corner. The furrow 
seems to have been carved out with 
stone tools. Most astonishing of all 
was a carefully built stone drain be- 
ginning under the ramp and run- 
ning 60 feet down the hill. A rude 
carving of a running deer, the only 
figure found, was on a wall of the 
room with the altar. 

The single rune found was Norse, 
and it was evidently a fragment of 
something about “the sea.” 

In the Norse sagas Mr. Goodwin 
found references to the capture by 
Norse voyagers, on the American 
mainland, of some white persons 
who spoke Irish, one of whom had 
a red beard. The sagas tell that the 
people who inhabited the place 
marched in procession with banners, 
wore long white robes, and rang 
bells. They must have been monks. 

From this same saga it was learn- 
ed that the Culdee monks had been 
raided by the Vikings at their mon- 
asteries in Ireland, robbed and driv- 
en away. They sailed to Iceland and 
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built a church there, but were again 
raided and sailed away in their own 
ships, to be heard from no more any- 
where in Europe. 

The Norse, some of whom became 
Christianized and settled in Green- 
land, may have brought from Ice- 
land some of the sacred objects of the 
Culdees, such as bells and miters. 
They have been found in Green- 
land. 

The discovery of a Norse rune at 
the stone village appears to be ex- 
plained also by the sagas, which tell 
of strange white people who made 
the Norsemen their warrior kings 
because they had weapons and knew 
how to use them. The rune found 
was hacked in stone with an axe, 
say the archeologists. 

What made the archeologists’ task 
most difficult in establishing facts or 
even logical theories about the stone 
structures was doubt of the location 
of the Norse settlements in America. 
They have been placed—or mis- 
placed—by various scholars all the 
way from Labrador to what is now 
South Carolina. Mr. Goodwin, in 
his studies in what is one of the most 
complete libraries of Norse books, 
maps and other material in Amer- 
ica, became satisfied that Lief the 
Lucky landed and built his “booths” 
or wooden huts in the vicinity of 
Cape Cod. He concluded that en- 
counters with the Irish people, who 
had seemingly sailed up the Merri- 
mac river and landed to build their 
inland fort and sacred place, were 
quite natural. 


The Upton beehive is the largest 
“outpost” structure yet found of the 
Culdee type. It is built into a bank 
of earth, half-covered, forming a 
circular room 11 feet and six inches 
in diameter, with a tunnel-like en- 
trance 14 feet long and three and 
one half feet high. 

The earth bank must have served 
as a ramp to roll up to the top a cap- 
stone weighing an estimated 12 tons. 
This stone hut has been traced back 
beyond the arrival of the earliest col- 
onists from England. The Indians 
could not have built it, for they 
knew nothing of such heavy archi- 
tecture. 

In the near-by town of Hopkin- 
ton, another very small beehive hut 
stands in the woods on a summer 
place owned by Prof. Alfred Nau- 
vez, a Harvard instructor. It sug- 
gests a smokehouse or a playhouse 
for children. Near it was found a 
bronze “boss” or button of Norse 
origin. 

What may have happened to the 
skilled, patient, religious architects 
of these structures and just how they 
got to America across the unknown 
seas, remains a mystery. They may 
have been wiped out by the Indians; 
they may have set sail for their 
homeland across the Atlantic and 
perished at sea. 

Irish scholars have found indica- 
tions of very early voyages by the 
Irish to America, but much more 
research remains to be done in that 
country, in Iceland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 
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When you pray always to avoid mortal sin, 


the results are likely to be good 


Mother and the 


Will of God 


By SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, 


O.S.B. 


y mother lives with my 

father, brother, and niece 

on a farm in central Mis- 

souri. Her name is Jen- 

nie Brummel Schuster. She is 73 
years old and very beautiful. Her 
eyes are blue, and her hair is very 
thin and gray at the top, but the 
tip of the coil which she still brushes 
and braids at night is auburn and 
has the magic quality of showing 
her when she was 17. Her face has 
a million wrinkles which all turn 
upward, and she has no expression 
for discontent or for anything uglier. 
I have known my mother ever 
since she was a little girl, for as I 
grew up she grew up again in the 
stories she told. I know that when 
she was small she lived on a Michi- 
gan farm in a white house with 24 
maple trees in the front yard. I know 
that she and her sister Beth played 
make-believe in the smokehouse, 
with big shoulders of meat hanging 
around and sheets of sliced apples 
drying for the winter. I know how 
white was the gravel in the bottom 
of the little river near her house; 
and I know that when she was 12 





Sister Mary Faith was the $500 first-place 
winner of the Catholic Press Association’s 
1950 personality-sketch contest. In all divi- 
sions of the contest there were 398 entries, 
not only from the U.S., but from Canada, 
Hawaii, Ireland, and Chile. 


years old she asked God never to let 
her commit a mortal sin. She was 
wearing a blue Eton jacket, kneeling 
in a church in Paw Paw, Mich., 
when she asked that. 

I know that when Mother was 12 
years old something else important 
happened to her. She stopped hear- 
ing water sing as it boiled in a tea- 
kettle; the sounds of spring in the 
maple trees got fainter to her, and 
she went to Chicago to find a doctor 
who could save at least part of her 
hearing. There she lived with my 
Aunt Susan, who alternately loved 
and used her, once making the re- 
quest, “You taste this, Jen. I’m not 
sure whether it’s mushroom or toad- 
stool.” 

When Mother was 18, two more 
important things happened to her. 
She applied for admission to the St. 
Joseph Sisters in Kalamazoo, and 
she won 33 prize books from the 
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Benziger Publishing Co. The St. 
Joseph Sisters did not accept her ap- 
plication. They wrote, “The hearing 
defect which you mention would 
make Religious life in our teaching 
Order very difficult for you. The 
good God must have other work for 
you to do.” 

The 33 books—she had won them 
by selecting 100 titles for a home 
library—formed the nucleus of the 
collection which lines the walls of 
the Missouri farmhouse now. 

In 1897, when she was 20, Mother 
came to Missouri with her father 
and mother. Two of her sisters were 
already farmers’ wives in Cooper 
county, Mo., and her Grandfather 
Brummel had sold the Michigan 
farm with its 24 maples, to come also 
to the land of promise. 

He found it no land of promise. 
Mother watched him die of disease 
and homesickness in a muddy coun- 
try alive with mosquitoes and fleas, 
and gray with constant rains. She 
was 21 when he died, and moved 
with her mother and sister, Beth, 
from the big farmhouse in Prairie 
Lick, Mo., to a three-room house in 
Pilot Grove. Pilot Grove was to be 
Mother’s home for the rest of her 
life. 

Here Mother used the little house 
as a point of departure from which 
to help her older sisters, Anna and 
Mary, whose large families were 
growing up in days when country 
doctors were scarce and a handy 
young relative was a treasure. She 
watched: Anna die. She baptized 
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Mary’s eleventh child and dressed 
him in his little white grave clothes 
for his burial with his mother. Then 
she cleaned the house and washed 
the children’s clothes and baked big 
loaves of bread and hundreds of 
doughnuts. Through a raw, wet 
winter she mothered Mary’s chil- 
dren. When Mary’s oldest daughter 
was able to take over the house- 
keeping, Mother went home again 
to spend free afternoons sewing nov- 
ice habits for the young Benedictine 
convent which was just beginning 
in Pilot Grove. 

Then one day, when she was 28, 
she was kneeling in St. Joseph's 
church, Pilot Grove, for Sunday 
Mass. She saw a black-haired young 
farmer walk up the aisle to his pew, 
the fourth from the front. She saw 
a curly-haired little boy throw him- 
self out of a pew and fling chubby 
hands around the young farmer. 
The little boy was Arthur Schuster, 
who was staying with his uncle. The 
young farmer was Fred Schuster, 
Arthur’s father. A grave in the par- 
ish cemetery was marked, “Anna, 
wife of Fred Schuster, and infant 
daughter,” and Mr. Schuster lived 
alone in a big gray house on an 80- 
acre farm. 

Two Sundays later at afternoon 
devotions, Mother came out to find 
Fred Schuster waiting. “No one will 
ever know the courage it took just 
to stand there and wait for her,” my 
father told me when I was 18 and 
romantic. “But I took her home in 
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her ears and trotted like a young 
horse!” 

Several weeks later Mother took 
a letter to the red-brick rectory. 
Father Pius, pioneer Benedictine 
priest of Conception Abbey, look- 
ed up from reading it, and said, 
“Jennie, there’s no man on earth 
good enough for you, but if there 
were one it would be Fred Schuster.” 
My father, in the quaintly formal 
handwriting learned in the first 
Sisters’ school of the county, had 
asked permission to “court” her, and 
Mother had looked into the future 
through Father Pius’ kind eyes. 

They were married on June 6, 
1906. Mother wore a white dress 
with a high lace collar, and looked 
very blue-eyed and fair beside my 
father’s darkness. 

After a wedding breakfast at 
Grandmother’s little house, my 
mother and father drove in the lit- 
tle buggy down the dirt road three- 
quarters of a mile east of town to 
the gray house. The roadsides were 
bright with wild roses, dragonflies 
humming over them, and bees were 
in the green brambles. 

Mother held little Arthur. Elinor, 
seven, and Adela, eight, in white 
dresses and brown braids, sat beside 
her and on the roomy floor of the 
buggy. Daisy, the horse, turned care- 
fully in at the treacherous driveway 
with its deep gully, and stopped at 
the gate. 

“We're home, Jennie,” my father 
said, helping her out. “You see, the 
girls have been with the Sisters in 
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town, and I’ve been alone. But I’ve 
repapered some of the rooms.” 

They walked across the threshold 
of the side door, and Mother saw 
with amused horror that the border 
on the dining room paper was up- 
side down, a fact which she kept to 
herself for many years. Mother and 
the children went through the 
house, and Dad—with a remark 
about doing some work—left them 
to get acquainted. 

There were six large rooms, two 
upstairs which became the “girls’” 
and the “boys’” rooms, a huge at- 
tic, an outdoor cellar, a smoke- 
house. In a kind of hushed silence 
at first, they went on the inspection 
tour—the pretty young woman with 
narrow, serious face and blue eyes, 
and the two shy little girls and chub- 
by boy. The two girls—nurses now 
—have repaid the young woman for 
the home she gave them by a thou- 
sand manifestations that no ugly 
stepmother came into their lives 
that lovely June day. And the little 
boy—it is his 15-year-old daughter 
who stays with Mother now and 
keeps the flowers blooming each 
spring beside the house. 

“So that’s the way it was,” Moth- 
er told me once. “Romance? I guess 
you wouldn't call it that. There was 
so much of duty in it. But devotion, 
care, help, I had all that from the 
start.” 

Gradually the crowd began to 
gather at Trail’s End, as Mother 
named our house. Benedicta was 


first, then Mildred, Leo, Winifred, 
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Gertrude, Fred, Jr., Imelda, Rose- 
mary, Joseph. 

Mother kept a diary in those years. 
One entry reads: “Mildred is a beau- 
tiful child. She’ll be a nun, I think. 
Benedicta—I pray a happy home for 
her. Gertrude weighs 30 pounds 
today!” 

I remember Mother at an old 
Singer machine making over dress- 
es, Mother at the stove frying huge 
skillets of potatoes for supper, Moth- 
er in the stormy evening, lighting 
blessed candles and saying, “We're 
in God’s hands”; Mother and Dad at 
the table having little Saturday-night 
lunches after we were tucked in bed, 
and my padding down the stairs 
and edging in on the party; Mother 
at the nightly Rosary while my 
brothers draped themselves some- 
times reluctantly over the furniture. 
And I remember Mother’s stand for 
justice and honor. 

One day I came home from school 
to report righteously; “Mama, Mary 
Elizabeth Day was eating jelly 
beans at Mass. I told Sister.” 

Mother’s face clouded. “I’m sorry. 
I don’t want my children to be tale- 
bearers. Don’t do it again, unless it’s 
something really wrong.” 

“T will if I want to,” I muttered, 
hurt at having my righteousness 
flouted. Mother did not hear mut- 
ters, but she read faces. “What did 
you say?” 

The shame of telling her was ter- 
rible punishment, and hopscotching 
on the tiny sidewalk in the back 
yard that evening, I decided never 
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again to say anything mean to her, 
I don’t think I ever did. 

Once Mother told’ me that as soon 
as each child was placed in her arms, 
she gave it back to God. And she 
meant us to stay where she put us, 
The lie, the cruel action, she punish- 
ed instantly. The hand that em- 
broidered the First Communion 
dress could wash with soap the lit- 
tle mouth that said a vulgar word, 
We knew. 

My mother and father comple- 
mented each other beautifully. 
Mother, serene, untroubled by lit- 
tle things; Dad, quick-tempered, 
music in his fingers and heels, a 
tower of strength in big troubles. 
Mother could look calm and act ef 
fectively. Dad would look threaten- 
ing and punish lightly. 

One day, little Fred kicked my 
young nephew, an outrage which 
came under the category of “cruel 
actions.” Mother called him, but 
sensing the situation, he made a 
dash for the door. 

“Never mind,” Mother said, “T'll 
let your father punish you when he 
comes in.” 

Fred paused in the doorway, then 
came back. “You do it, Mother.” 

“All right. But remember, F spank 
harder than he does.” 

“I know, Mother. But Papa looks 
worse.” 

I was nine years old when the 
house burned. At two in the after- 
noon I saw its flames from my place 
in geography recitation. The volun- 
teer fire department, with buckets 
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of water and ready hands, streamed 
out of town and from neighboring 
farms to help. In the absence of my 
father, who was still on his rural 
mail route, they looked to Mother 
for direction. 

“What shall we save first, Ma’am? 
The kitchen range?” 

“No. My books,” said Mother. 
The men looked puzzled at the ways 
of women, but they seized her book- 
case with the precious Benziger 
prize books and the Christmas and 
birthday presents of many years, and 
carried it violently to the road, books 
flying from the backless shelves. 

Mother designed the new house 
herself. It was to be just as she want- 
ed it—full basement, seven rooms, 
built-in bookcases, a kitchen with 
the east window she’d dreamed of. 
In our delight over it, we could not 
know the worry of our parents. That 
winter in the tiny town house where 
we lived temporarily, I heard Moth- 
er tell Dad, “Well, we can do with- 
out the Christmas. The children 
will understand. It will be their first 
real lesson that the real gift is the 
little Jesus.” 

But two days before Santa’s pros- 
pective visit, I heard suppressed 
laughter from their room, and open- 
ing the door just a crack I saw my 
father making a doll cry, “Mama!” 
On Christmas Eve my father dis- 
appeared for confession as always, 


and ten minutes after his disappear- 


ance, Santa was dancing a jig on the 
faded parlor rug. 
We moved into the new house in 


March. I ran all the way home from 
school through the wet fields to try 
to be first to explore the new rooms. 
The house smelled of new wood and 
fresh varnish, and it was so beauti- 
ful. 

Forty acres adjoined our farm to , 
the west. My father had rented it for 
years and dreamed of owning it. 
Mother never questioned his busi- 
ness management, but she feared 
debt. However, in December after 
the building of the new house, Dad 
bought it. Its level acres of rich land, 
its woods and little branch of water, 
its violet-lined fence rows came un- 
der the family name, and with them 
a debt which lay heavily on my par- 
ents’ shoulders. But the beautiful 
land compensated. Our double din- 
ing-room windows opened to it. 
Mother could sit at the Singer ma- 
chine and look across the ripening 
wheat to the sky line of our little 
town. She’d sing, “A winsome miss 
of seven,” and “Sweet Name which 
makes the dying live,” and “I lost 
my kitty, my pretty gray kitty,” and 
we'd all be happy, because our home 
and farm were beautiful and Moth- 
er was happy. 

Mother loved the world so much 
during those years—its flowers, veg- 
etables, fields; its people, its God. 
She had happy little ways of com- 
municating her viewpoint. Without 
ever telling us to go, she had us atr 
Mass and Communion during the 
summer months. The Monday 
washing might be in progress with 
a perfect wilderness of work on the 
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back porch, but for the returning 
Mass-goer there was a snowy cloth, 
coffee and cream, eggs with fluted 
crisp edges, buttered toast, and 
peach preserves. When the whole 
family could not attend nightly May 
. devotions, one representative at least 
would be delegated to carry the 
family intentions up the cool eve- 
ning road. And Mother had an in- 
contestable way of settling quarrels 
and of getting work done. 

“The one who loves our Lord the 
most will stop quarreling first... 
will wash the dishes.” Against such 
a system we were powerless. 

And she could cook. Thirty min- 
utes after city cousins would tele- 
phone that they were coming, frying 
chicken would be sizzling in skill- 
ets. Apple pie would be baking furi- 
ously in the wood range, and there’d 
be a white table waiting with flower- 
ed centerpiece from the rosebush in 
the front yard. Mother had joy of 
heart in being able to handle beau- 
tifully and delicately the riches of 
the country. She had a brave way of 
putting the best foot forward. A 
difficult situation in her hands could 
almost always be smoothed. 

One May day, when I was an ex- 
cited eighth grader about to gradu- 
ate, I flew home from school to get 
my forgotten lunch for the annual 
school picnic. The mail had just 
come. I found Mother in what seem- 
ed tragic tears over a letter from 
Bennie, then working in South 
Dakota. 

“It’s marked ‘Private,’ but I can 
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tell you,” Mother confided quietly, 

“Is she getting married?” I asked 
excitedly. 

“No. She’s going to be a nun,” 
Mother said. 

Sacred Heart convent, Yankton, 
So. Dak., seemed like China to us. I 
wondered why Mother was so heart- 
broken over something she’d been 
praying for always. In August, when 
Mother and Dad took my beauti- 
ful young sister away with a 
whole trunkful of different-looking 
clothes, I understood my mother’s 
ache. Life was going to be different . 
at Trail’s End. 

The differences came on quickly. 
In the next 13 years, Mother saw 
four daughters receive the Benedic- 
tine habit—two at Yankton and two 
in Atchison, Kansas. In the next 13 
years, she attended four weddings, 
which thinned the ranks around our 
dining-room table. In the same 13 
years, she saw a son ordained. 

On his First Mass day, Mother 
put an envelope in Father Daniel's 
hand. It was 44 years old. The letter 
it contained was from a Sister in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and it read: 
“The hearing defect which you 
mention would make Religious life 
in our teaching Order very difficult 
for you. The good God must have 
other work for you to do.” 

Mother slipped into the evening 
of her life gradually, but she had no 
time to “retire.” In 1938 my brother's 
wife died. Mother took the little 
family of four children after Chris 
tine’s death, and kept them for five 
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years until their father remarried. 
Then the white bungalow quieted 
down, to be populated mainly, as 
Mother said, by the “gay little 
ghosts” of the children married, 
teaching, working, studying. 

One day, Mother, in her 60’s then, 
was mending at the dining-room 
table. A knock sounded on the door 
and Mother admitted a trim, well- 
dressed lady. . 

“TI have some literature here,” the 
lady said brightly. She looked about 
the room, sighted the crucifix, and 
concluded hastily. “I'll just leave it 
here.” 

“Oh no, you won't,” Mother re- 
plied. “We have little grandchildren 
who visit us. We look at what they 
read, just as we try not to poison 
them at the table.” With a practiced 
eye, Mother scanned the magazines 
and pamphlets. “Why, this is filth,” 
she said—and her voice could be 
sharp against evil—“filth about our 
Faith and its representatives.” 

“You country people don’t always 
know the truth about your priests 
and Sisters,” the woman said quick- 
ly. “Just let me explain—” 

“No, let me explain,” Mother said, 
loving the drama of the situation 
and firmly dragging her visitor to 
the parlor. 

“Those,” she said, pointing to the 
gallery of pictures on piano and 
bookcases, “are my Benedictine 
daughters. This is my son,” point- 
ing to the ordination picture. 

In haste and confusion the visitor 
departed, with her literature. 


Mother loved stories and poetry 
and songs. As I teach today, I am 
startled to find echoes of her voice 
tones in my own voice; and the 
stories which bring a shine to my 
pupils’ eyes are Mother’s stories. 

From the dining-room table, 
where in lamplight we ate and stud- 
ied, laughed, played cards, wrote 
letters, and leaned for support dur- 
ing the Rosary, she still teaches us 
with weekly letters of the beauty of 
God’s kingdom on earth and in 
heaven. Now, as in all her life, she 
has the right word for things. If she 
had not been a poet with lives, she 
might have had time to be a poet in 
many published lines, I believe. 

One winter day, the summons 
came for us to come home. Assem- 
bling from our assorted posts in six 
or seven states, we found Mother in 
a hospital room. 

“I was afraid I’d never see you 
again,” she said, smiling and crying. 
“Haven't I a pretty face?” she asked 
from behind the big oxygen mask 
which hid almost everything but 
the blue eyes and the lovely fore- 
head. While the January wind blew 
sharp sleet against the window, 
Mother looked at Death courteously 
as she had looked at all visitors all 
her life. 

“I don’t think I’m afraid,” she 
said. “I’ve tried to do my best. It was 
a poor best, but I tried to do it.” 

She called all of us in separately. 
Father Daniel slipped out with wet 
eyes after his interview, and when 
I went in, Mother said, “I just re- 
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ceived absolution from my boy.” 

Her skin was white and smooth, 
the wrinkles gone, and I suddenly 
saw the little girl in the Eton jacket 
praying in a Michigan church 
against mortal sin. 

But Mother did not die. My fath- 
er prayed God to let her stay a while, 
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and said that he would take care of 
her. 

Her step is slow, and so is my 
father’s. But violets are growing un- 
der the fence rows on the farm, and 
spring is glowing all over the acres 
called Trail’s End. My mother is 
very happy there. 


The last ruling Hapsburg worries about the price of shoes, 
but not very hard 


Liechtenstein: Storybook Kingdom 


By 
THOMAS R. 
HENRY 


EsIDE ash-hued 

cataracts of the 
Rhine’s headwaters 
in the high Alps be- 
tween Austria and 
Switzerland lies a 
cloud-veiled country, 
Liechtenstein. T his 


principality, last rem- 
nant of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, last 
domain of the Hapsburgs. It is ruled 
by Franz Josef II, genial art collector 
and chamois hunter, grandnephew 
of the old Emperor Franz Josef of 
Austria-Hungary and the ill-fated 
Maximilian of Mexico. 





Condensed 
from Travel* 


The land combines 
a mild and ancient 
communism, benevo- 
lent paternalism, 
proud and_progres- 
sive democracy, sur- 
vivals of the pageant- 
try and genuine flavor 
of the Middle Ages, 
= a charming aura of 
ghosts and witches, a 
fairy - story princess, 
night clubs, traffic cops, and modern 
improvements. It is a country of 
solid homes, a self-reliant peasantry, 
no poverty, little wealth, the gaiety 
of prewar Austria, and no political 
concern over any major world prob- 


*115 W. 45th St., New York City. April, 1950. 
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lem. Minding its own business is the 
nation’s preoccupation. 

The tiny country has all the scenic 
grandeur, sports, and health possi- 
bilities of Switzerland. It has few 
tourists because it does not particu- 
larly want them. But any casual vis- 
itor gets a pleasant welcome to the 
place. 

Why doesn’t half the world flock 
to its gay little capital of Vaduz and 
swear allegiance to Franz Josef and 
chestnut-haired Princess Georgi- 
ana? Why have more than 2,000 
Liechtensteiners come in the last 
half century to live in tax-burden- 
ed, war-threatened U.S.? They in- 
clude one scion of the royal family 
who now owns a turkey ranch in 
Arizona. 

I went to Vaduz, arriving on Cor- 
pus Christi, a national holiday. 
Bands played in all the villages, and 
the houses were decorated with red- 
and-blue flags. The holiday coincid- 
ed with another gala occasion, the 
80th birthday of “the old prince,” 
tall, soldierly Alois of Liechtenstein, 
father of Franz Josef, and Austrian 
ambassador to Russia at the start of 
the Ist World War. 

I came to the castle over a draw- 
bridge, and walked into the mouths 
of mounted cannons. ‘Two royal 
ladies were seated in the court- 
yard, stripping blossoms off linden 
boughs. The younger was the ruling 
princess. The elder, a gray old lady 
who walked with a cane, was Prin- 
cess Maria Annunciata, the old 
prince’s sister-in-law. Royal ladies 


dry the linden blossoms, Princess 
Georgiana explained, and from 
them brew a tea used to cure colds. 

A moment later we were in the 
paneled drawing room of the 700- 
year-old castle. There 20 nobles were 
waiting for lunch. Most of them had 
come from Vienna for a family re- 
union. The conversation at this lat- 
ter-day court was commonplace talk 
of cooking, the parade in Vaduz 
that morning, some jokes about the 
Russian occupation of Vienna, the 
scandalously high prices of food and 
clothes. 

After lunch and a quick inspec- 
tion of the castle’s outstanding art 
gallery, a couple of princes took me 
on an automobile tour of the fam- 
ily’s postage-stamp domains. They 
showed me the great dike-building 
project to protect the marshy low- 
land from the Rhine, and ‘the $1- 
million hydroelectric plant which 
will put Liechtenstein into the pow- 
er-exporting business. We passed 
through a dozen flag-draped medi- 
eval villages with church towers 
shaped like black onions, and into 
gentian-patched pastures of high 
valleys where the gossamer gray 
clouds around our heads were band- 
ed with rainbows. The highlands 
are fenced with New England style 
stone walls. The walls keep in the 
sure-footed brown cattle whose bells 
filled the mountains with music. 
Every few minutes a prince had to 
get out of the car to lower gate bars. 
We met many American army jeeps, 
painted red and blue, on the narrow 
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highways. Liechtensteiners bought 
as many of these ideal mountain 
vehicles as they could after the war. 

The peasants were also on holi- 
day. Boys and girls, singing and 
holding hands, strolled over thick 
red carpets of Alpine roses. Shawled 
old women were picking wild straw- 
berries by the gallon. Townfolk 
danced and sipped wine and beer in 
rustic retreat houses maintained by 
the government. Brown does and 
their fawns browsed fearlessly in the 
primrose fields. 

The mountain country had a curi- 
ous mixture of Celtic and Germanic 
demon lore. Liechtenstein blood 
stemmed from the Rhaetians who 
inhabited the valleys in Roman 
times. Here, in a great rock cavern 
that looked like a church, live the 
wild-mannii, black-furred dwarfs, or 
good fairies. Here is the dark gorge 
of Lawena where the tobelhockers, 
the principality’s 18th-century witch- 
burners, were turned to stone for 
nine generations. It now is about 
time for them to come to life again, 
and dire consequences are predicted. 

It is hard to become a Liechten- 
stein citizen, regardless of money or 
influence. Prince Heinrich, younger 
brother of the ruler, outlined the 
steps. 

Find a home. (This is almost im- 
possible in a naturally overcrowd- 
ed country. A room in a hotel or 
pension does not fulfill the require- 
ment.) After occupying the house 
for three months, application may 
be made.-to the village council. The 
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council, after a vote which must be 
unanimous, makes its recommenda- 
tion to the government’s naturali- 
zation department at Vaduz. If 
approved, a bill is introduced in 
Parliament. If citizenship is granted, 
it goes to the prince for approval or 
veto. The legislative body can pass 
it over his veto, but this has never 
happened. If the ruler signs, a trial 
period of three years precedes full 
citizenship papers. The total num- 
ber of naturalizations allowed is 
four or five a year. Obviously, one 
must be desirable. 

Residence is limited, otherwise, to 
three months, which may be extend- 
ed under special circumstances. The 
government keeps an up-to-date list 
of undesirables who might seek ref- 
uge in the country. Police circulars 
of most European countries are 
kept on file. The list inc'udes war 
criminals and black-market opera- 
tors. Pierre Laval, who tried to find 
haven here, was never allowed in. 

As for tourists, Liechtensteiners 
explain that a great influx of Ameri- 
cans and western Europeans would 
change the character of the coun- 
try’s life. The prosperous small 
farmers would cease being farmers 
and become caterers to the tourist 
trade. Local customs soon would 
lose their sincerity and become mere 
play acting for the benefit of curious 
visitors. More important is the cer- 
tainty that public improvements 
would have to be made. Broad, mod- 
ern highways, for example, would 
be required in place of the hard- 
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surfaced, well-maintained but nar- 
row and winding roads. This would 
require higher taxes. 

The country is proceeding slow- 
ly to diversify agriculture with in- 
dustry. It has 22 small factories, em- 
ploying about 700 workers. Franz 
Josef himself is the major stock- 
holder in a small adding-machine 
factory. Vaduz has a new linen mill, 
but with Swiss capital. 

Until the end of the Ist World 
War the small sums necessary for 
roads, schools, police, and public im- 
provements came from the Liech- 
tenstein royal family. This became 
too heavy a drain on the depleted 
fortunes of the nobility. It has been 
necessary for Parliament to impose 
one levy after another, always spar- 
ingly and grudgingly. Still, the prin- 
cipality today is probably the lowest 
taxed of all countries. 

The royal family derives no rev- 
enue from the country. The prince 
pays taxes on his property: the cas- 
tle, a 100-acre farm, and a few 
houses. He serves as ruler, a job 
which takes up a great deal of his 
time, without pay. 

Liechtenstein has a 99.9%-profit 
business in selling postage stamps 
to collectors all over the world. 
Stamps are the biggest source of 
revenue. New stamps, totaling about 
15 francs in value, are issued each 
year. They must be purchased to 
keep albums up to date. But no 
stamps are issued solely for sale to 
collectors. The country will not risk 
gaining the reputation of gouging 


the public. Liechtenstein has learn- 
ed to be satisfied with a reasonable 
profit. 

International enterprises can be 
set up in Liechtenstein on extremely 
favorable terms. It would be pos- 
sible, for example, for a holding 
company in always neutral Liech- 
tenstein to operate factories in each 
of two warring nations. Incorpora- 
tion laws and fees are lenient. Be- 
fore the war, incorporation fees 
brought Liechtenstein a revenue of 
about 500,000 Swiss francs a year. It 
was pure velvet. Now the return has 
fallen off to about 270,000 francs an- 
nually. Before the war the corpora- 
tion papers of one large German 
firm were cancelled because of re- 
ports of ill treatment of labor. Short- 
ly afterwards the same firm ran afoul 
of American labor laws, a matter of 
considerable personal satisfaction to 
the prince. 

This incorporating business is ex- 
pected to boom with any promise 
of a lasting peace. Even now Liech- 
tensteiners are not alarmed. They 
have entirely escaped two world 
wars and expect to stay clear of any 
future wars. 

Franz Josef is a constitutional 
monarch. He succeeded his uncle, 
who retired in 1938. The principality 
Parliament has 15 members who 
represent two political groups, the 
Citizens’ party and the Unionists. 
The former now has a majority of 
one in the legislative chamber. The 
difference between the two parties 
is so subtle, says Alexander Frick, 
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prime minister, that one must be 
born and reared in the country to 
understand it. 

“We both,” the premier says, “are 
conservative, monarchist, and Cath- 
olic. Each party has about equal 
numbers of farmers and workers. 
There is not a trace of even the mild- 
est sort of socialism. Both parties 
have almost the same programs and 
most acts of Parliament are unani- 
mous. The only difference that can 
be explained to anybody who has 
not lived a long time in Liechten- 
stein is that the two groups have 
different leaders.” 

The citizens apparently do not 
take their politics too seriously. The 
members of Parliament marched in 
a parade in high silk hats and red 
sashes. Walking solemnly among 
them was the town idiot. He was 
loudly cheered. The townspeople 
liked to pretend poor Simple Simon 
had gotten into the right company. 

The principality has had no army 
since the 1st World War, despite the 
obvious temptation to strut in the 
role of a comic-opera kingdom with 
flashy uniforms and military rank. 
Any military establishment, how- 
ever small, would be a useless ex- 
pense and a silly gesture, Mr. Frick 
says. Clutched to the breast of ever- 
neutral Switzerland, Liechtenstein 
offers no strategic advantages to any- 
body and is not in the way. It had 
one brief contact with the last war 
when a group of. Vlasov’s runaway 
Russians sought refuge there. They 
were interned by the country’s eight- 
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man police force, for whom the job 
was a welcome relief from the mo- 
notony of life in crimeless Liechten- 
stein. There has been one murder in 
a half century. 

Geographically, the land consists 
of two distinct areas: a narrow strip 
of fertile plain beside the Rhine, and 
high Alpine forests and pastures. 
The mountain country is owned, for 
the most part, by communities, 
Every resident may pasture his cat- 
tle in his village’s partially fenced 
valley during the summer, and chop 
firewood in the village forest. This 
has been the practice since time im- 
memorial and is perhaps the coun- 
try’s major safeguard against indi- 
vidual poverty. Naturally, it makes 
a village reluctant to accept a new 
citizen. 

Liechtenstein is independent be- 
cause of an historical accident. It 
consists of two fiefs, or feudal estates, 
of the Holy Roman Empire: the 
country of Vaduz and the Lordship 
of Schellenberg. They were united 
into a principality in 1419, and 
for nearly 300 years led an unhappy 
existence under a_ succession of 
spendthrift tyrants. In 1713 they 
were purchased from Emperor 
Charles VI by Prince Johann Adam 
of Liechtenstein, whose descendants 
still rule. Since no member of the 
family moved to Liechtenstein for 
100 years, it developed its own ways 
of life and government. 

When the Holy Roman Empire 
was dissolved in the victories of 
Napoleon in 1806 the principality 
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was too insignificant to be included 
in the reshuffling of Europe. It con- 
tinued on its own way, maintaining 
close ties with Austria. The blood 
relationships of the people were 
closest across the Austrian border. 
The language was Alemanic Ger- 
man, very similar to the dialect 
of the nearest Austrian province. 

At the start of the lst World War, 
Liechtenstein formed a safer alliance 
with Switzerland. Nothing could be 
clearer to its canny citizens than the 
fact that the country’s continued in- 
dependence and prosperity depend 
on staying far away from combat. 
The present kinship of Liechten- 
steins and Hapsburgs came about in 
the last generation, although there 
had been some intermarriage for the 
past three centuries. 


Patiently enough, standing in the 
castle’s medieval chapel where Mass 
has been celebrated for the family 
every morning for a century, the 
prince tried to guide me through 
this maze of princesses, duchesses, 
countesses and baronesses. He final- 
ly drew a picture of the family tree. 
This was quite impressive to a form- 
er barefooted Irish kid from Bos- 
ton’s north end, whose ideas of 
royalty were molded by 4th-of- 
July and Hibernian-picnic orations. 
I was guest of the last of the ruling 
Hapsburgs—a prince who was wor- 
ried over the prices of men’s shoes, 
and whose lovely young princess, 
who sat playing solitaire while we 
talked family, was wondering how 
to get a gallon of maple syrup from 
Vermont. 
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In God’s Providence 


cA Mass said for the soul of one dead does that soul some good. It would 
seem as if such souls as have rich relatives, who can have many Masses 
offered for them, must get to heaven sooner than those with poor relatives, 
yet surely this cannot be so. How can this be explained? 

A Mass said for some particular soul does that soul some good, but the 
distribution of God’s favors to souls remains at the free disposal of the good- 
ness of God. The Mass for the dead is a kind of supplication for mercy, but 
it does not act mechanically. It is an appeal for mercy which God never totally 
rejects, but which is not necessarily always equal in its effect. 

The application of the fruit of the Sacrifice of the Mass is measured not 
merely by the number of Masses said but by the way in which the soul during 
its stay on earth has rendered itself apt to receive God’s mercy afterwards, 
and by the piety of those who pray for the souls of the departed. A soul for 
whom 1,000 Masses are said need not therefore reach heaven sooner than 
another for whom only one Mass is offered. 

The value of the Mass is in itself infinite and sufficient for the remission 
of all punishment of all men as it is the application of the merits of Calvary, 
but it is distributed according to the supernatural providence of God. 

The Catholic Gazette (May ’50). 








Appalachia’s Americans still live in the 18th century 


The People Who Hid for 200 Years 


By 


S$ a roving corre- 


WILLARD PRICE 
spondent, I have 
seen my quota of 


queens. But it was 


in America that I found the , 
most interesting one of all 


\ s 
—Queen Hester of North \y ‘AN (| 


Carolina. She could ride a 

steer, spit 15 feet, shout a mile. And 
she was a dangerous shot if any 
marauder came prowling about her 
log cabin. 

She was actually christened 
Queen Hester, and her last name 
was Gorham. She will never learn 
that I have used her name; for one 
reason, because she cannot read, and 
for another, because the Gorhams in 
their mountain retreat receive no 
mail. 

A savage dog announced my ar- 
rival at the mountain cabin. The 
Queen approached from the pigpen, 
royally seated upon a pet steer. Ma 
Gorham followed and the two 
greeted the “furriner.” I was usher- 
ed into the windowless cabin, ven- 
tilated and lighted by at least 50 
chinks between the logs. 

The cabin was furnished with a 
spinning wheel, a rough-hewn table, 
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a brilliant rattlesnake skin, 
and a huge, lumpy bed 
which looked like a relief 
map of the Alleghenies. 
When she saw my cam- 
era, Ma Gorham immedi- 
ately wished to have her 
“likeness took” while plow- 
ing. Returning to the yard, Ma and 
Queen Hester hitched Bill, the ver- 
satile little steer, to the plow, fasten- 
ing ropes to his horns to guide him. 
I “took a likeness” of Ma, but 
Queen Hester refused to be pictur- 
ed. She was a barbaric, wildly beau- 
tiful girl with her flashing, even 
teeth, her quick smile, and abundant 
vitality. But she was 21 years old 
and had never spent a day in school. 
The dress she wore she had sheared 
from the sheep’s back with her own 
hand, carded, spun and wove it, and 
cut it out by a homemade pattern. 
She had never seen a store pattern. 
Railroads and automobiles were un- 
known to her, and when a piano 
was mentioned she asked, in all seri- 
ousness, “What is a piano?” 


Tue saga of our southern highland- 
ers goes back to the time of James 
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I, who confiscated the lands of the 
native Irish in six counties of Ulster. 
He sent Scotch and English Presby- 
terians to occupy their territories. 
Only the boldest dared to go to Ire- 
land, where they would war almost 
constantly with the Irish. 

The Ulstermen, as the newcomers 
were called, were a vigorous and 
violent lot. They too fell out of favor 
with the Crown and were them- 
selves persecuted and evicted from 
their land. Many of them emigrated 
to Pennsylvania. 

They were not satisfied to make 
their homes in settled communities. 
In the days when Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlement in the New World still 
hung in the balance, it was the Ul- 
stermea more than any others who 
decided the issue. They were brave, 
hotheaded, fanatical, committed to 
doctrines of original sin, total de- 
pravity, predestination, and a theory 
of salvation that allowed no place 
for Indians in the Kingdom of God. 
They took on the job of extermina- 
tion with religious zeal. 

They were mountain people by 
ancestry and had no use for the tame 
monotony of the lowlands. In their 
scattered ranks were Daniel Boone 
and the ancestors of David Crockett, 
Samuel Houston, John C. Calhoun, 
Stonewall Jackson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. They pressed on, inch by 
inch, not straight west, but south- 
westward through the Appalachi- 
ans. Some of them broke their way 
out of the mountains and continued 
the western march. Many of them 


fell in love with this savage and en- 
chanting land and stayed for the 
rest of their lives. 

Progress in the fertile lowlands 
on either side of their mountain re- 
treat hardly affected them. Shut 
away from the world as they were, 
imprisoned in the glorious freedom 
of the land of the sky, they knew 
little of the movements of men. The 
speech and habits of another land 
and a former age remained. If you 
wish to see a cross section of the 18th 
century alive in the 20th, visit the 
back country of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky. 

The English you hear there is 
reminiscent of Shakespeare and 
Chaucer. Nowhere in England or 
Scotland can such speech be heard 
today. Hit instead of it goes back 
to early Anglo-Saxon. The Chauce- 
rian Egad! can still be heard in the 
form of Ey God! Our ask is a cor- 
ruption of the original ax—the 
Highlanders stick to the original. 
The mountaineer is not distorting 
good English when he uses such ex- 
pressions as afore, atwixt, awar, heap 
o’ folks, peart, up and done it, usen 
(for used). His speech is good Can- 
terbury Tales English. 

“I’m proud to see you,” was the 
greeting I received from a back- 
woodsman, who used proud in its 
original sense of glad. Most of us 
do not understand the meaning of 
poke in the expression pig in a poke. 
The mountaineer can enlighten us. 
I went to a house for some potatoes, 
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“Have you a poke to put them in?” 
I was asked. When I said No, the 
woman of the house went to get a 
bag. 

A young man from up North in- 
vited a mountain girl to go with 
him to a dance. “I don’t care to,” she 
said. He thought he was being let 
down. She dressed in her best and 
waited all evening, but he did not 
come. 

In the morning there were ex- 
planations. Care had been used in 
the primitive sense of object. The 
girl was merely saying, “I have no 
objection to going with you.” 

England has been more affected 
by outside influences than has Ap- 
palachia. A school at Stratford-on- 
Avon wished to make a collection of 
the old folk songs of England. Thor- 
ough research was conducted all over 
Great Britain. Then one of the pro- 
fessors in the project extended his 
investigations to Appalachia. There 
he turned up more old English folk 
songs than the entire research staff 
had discovered in all of England. 

Not only old England but early 
America is to be found in the moun- 
tains. In Appalachia there are log 
cabins unchanged since the days of 
the Pilgrims. One room. A great 
stone fireplace. Perhaps a single 
glassless window, with a pig waiting 
outside. He serves as an animated 
garbage pail. 


Even in the smallest cabins there 
are sometimes so many children that 
it is difficult to find names for all of 
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them. In one family, The Last "Un 
was the only name carried by a child 
eight months old. 

“Pearl, bring me The Last Un,” 
called the mother, who complained 
to me that she didn’t know what to 
call the last baby. She had enough 
plain names in the family, and want- 
ed something a shade more fancy, 
but she had been through the seed 
catalogue three times and couldn't 
find a name that suited her. She had 
rather taken a liking to Chrysan- 
themum, but Pa had laughed at it. 
He said it was too long a name to 
yell when The Last "Un started 
crawling out on the log over the 
creek. The child would be in the 
creek before Ma could ever get the 
“mum” out. 

In another cabin, too small for its 
family, I was invited to stay all 
night. I furtively looked around for 
a bed and saw none. Hanging on the 
wall, however, was a mattress. ‘The 
cabin, measuring only ten feet by 12, 
was too small for a bedstead. When 
bedtime came, the chairs were clear- 
ed out of the way, and the mattress 
was laia on the floor. The entire 
family undressed in the yard, re- 
moving outer clothes only, each one 
hanging his garments on a separate 
limb of the cherry tree. 

Then ail lay down on the mattress 
—crosswise—for there would not 
have been room for all lying length- 
wise. I lay next to the fireplace; then 
the boy; then a space was left for 
father, who was coming late; then 
mother; then small daughter; then 
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the grown daughter. Six on one bed. 

About 2 a.m. something got after 
the chickens. Father called to grown 
daughter to get up and see. She 
climbed over the others and went 
out. 

When she returned, father said, 
“Hit’s no use tryin’ to go to sleep 
again. Let’s all git up.” 

Everyone rose and adjourned to 
the open-air wardrobe at the cherry 
tree. The mattress was rehung and 
a pine torch was lighted. That home 
possessed only one book, The Royal 
Path of Life, but none of the family 
could read it. This was their chance 
in a lifetime to learn the contents of 
the book, and by delicate hints, for 
even the roughest mountaineer has 
inborn delicacy, they pressed me in- 
to service. From 2:30 to 6 a.m., by 
the light of a burning torch, I read 
to a rapt audience. 

The austerity and simplicity of 
the mountaineer are a direct result 
of his environment. The ruggedness 
of the Appalachians astonishes the 
visitor who dares to venture away 
from the motor roads. On a five-day 
horseback trip I forded some 50 
mountain cataracts a day and found 
scarcely a half mile of level travel- 
ing. 

Needless to say, farming such 
country is not easy. Many a moun- 
taineer must plow fields as steep as 
the roof of his house. John Fox tells 
of a Kentucky farmer who fell out 
of his own cornfield and broke his 
neck. It is not impossible. Fields are 
often tilled to the edge of a precipice. 


One mountaineer said, “Many’s the 
hill of corn I’ve propped up with a 
rock to keep it from falling down- 
hill.” A cornfield tested with a cli- 
nometer by a U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey employee was found to slope at 
an angle of 50 degrees. 


Moonsuine whisky is still a major 
mountain product. I found the 
moonshiner in the mountains of 
West Virginia, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
lazily busy, sending up a thin spiral 
of smoke from his mountain hollow, 
lounging beside his “worm” in the 
shade, drinking his own stuff for 
lack of anything better to do. If the 
movies are remote, and there is no 
revival meeting to offer diversion, 
what can a man do but take internal 
entertainment? 

To my camp on a slope of Great 
Smoky came many visitors from a 
near-by settlement, ostensibly to bid 
me welcome to the hills, but actually 
to learn whether I might be a “rev- 
enooer.” From the whisky hollows 
of the mountain 40 men were taken 
to the penitentiary last year. Their 
sentences had been short. Some of 
them had already returned, and had 
resumed business. They were my 
callers. Their manner during the 
first day was marked by suspicion 
and reserve. But in the evening they 
returned, with half-gallon jugs of 
their own “tanglefoot” bulging 
from the blouses of their overalls. 
They borrowed my pepper to sprin- 
kle it bountifully into their liquid 
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heat, took long draughts punctuated 
by cooling bites of my apples and 
oranges, and soon became almost 
too communicative, 

Their picture of the life of a moon- 
shiner was not pleasant. The brother 
of one had been shot and killed the 
week before in a family feud not 
one whit different from those of 100 
years ago. Two were fugitives, one 
evading a court order, the other 
having escaped from prison, where 
he had been put away for his part 
in a “little shootin’ scrape.” 

One was just out of the asylum— 
liquor had put him there twice. Be- 
fore the evening was over I judged 
he was in a fair way to go again. 

There are few diversions in the 
mountains. Occasionally, there is a 
“twistification,” a country dance. 
These are not so frequent now be- 
cause they have been frowned upon 
by the church. Christmas is cele- 
brated by heavy drinking and the 
firing of revolvers. Since blank car- 
tridges are never used in this jolli- 
fication, prudent people stay indoors. 

The chief social recreation of the 
mountains is “going to meeting.” I 
attended a revival in a little school- 
house in a high valley of the Great 
Smokies. The preacher carried his 
audience to a high pitch of excite- 
ment with his description of a rich 
man’s torments in hell. His listeners 
duplicated the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth that he so graphically 
described. 

“There’s people in these hills that 
are preaching that folks will have 
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1,000 years to repent after they die. 
They are false prophets. Tomorrow 
is the day of doom.” A frightened 
sobbing broke out in the congrega- 
tion, and penitents streamed up the 
aisle to kneel before the platform. 
They rose ecstatic, shouting. The 
whole crowd caught the contagion, 
and the rafters trembled with the 
stampings and shouting. This frenzy 
is known as “taking a big through,” 
and may be witnessed not only in 
the meetings of Holy Rollers and 
Holiness People but in some services 
of their more staid brethren, the 
Methodists and Baptists. Generally, 
the clergymen in the backwoods are 
hostile to “book larnin’” because 
“There ain’t no Holy Ghost in it.” 
The feud vies with the meeting as 
a means of varying the dull monot- 
ony of mountain days. We were 
warned never to knock on a cabin 
door but to stop at a respectable 
distance and call “Hello.” If the 
stranger is a hunter and carries a 
gun he is expected to remove the 
cartridges in his host’s presence be- 
fore stepping inside the door; then 
he should hand his gun over to his 
host till he is ready to leave. Taking 
such precautions, the stranger is 
perfectly safe in mountain country. 
Feuds are local affairs and have 
nothing to do with “furriners.” 
Feuds are less frequent now than 
formerly. Yet we stepped squarely 
into the middle of one in the Great 
Smokies south of Newport, Tenn. 
Our car having bogged down in 
mud, we were invited to stay over- 
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night in a near-by farmhouse. Trag- 
edy had nearly destroyed the family. 
The woman of the house was par- 
tially out of her mind. Her sister 
had gone insane. Her son’s wife had 
died and his second wife had run 
away; then he “went a-wanderin’,” 
leaving the three small children of 
these two marriages to the care of 
the grandparents. A sister-in-law 
was dying of tuberculosis. The man 
of the house was crippled by feud 
bullets. His brother had been shot 
dead only a week before we arrived, 
leaving a wife and ten children. Our 
host was brooding over his brother’s 
death and oiling his gun. By the 
code of the hills he was bound to 
avenge the murder. 


Tue mountaineer has developed 
self-reliance because he is cut off 
from the world. He does not expect 
the government nor society to care 
for him. He makes his own way. He 
will not tolerate oppression. He is 
used to being his own boss. He is 
resourceful because he has to be. He 
has been his own farmer, carpenter, 
miller, blacksmith, gunsmith, cob- 
bler and tinker, barber, dentist, and 
cofinmaker. His wife knows how 
to spin, dye, and weave. Given an 
education, the mountain people 
quickly outstrip many of the softer 
lowland people. 

They have phenomenal physical 
strength and endurance. A woman 
by the name of Long Goody walked 
18 miles over passes 5,000 feet high, 
bought 70 pounds of groceries, and 


walked home with her goods before 
night. Uncle Jimmy Crawford, at 
72, made 24 hilly miles in seven 
hours carrying a heavy pack. He 
was prevented from going on only 
because his city companions were 
completely exhausted. Cold rains do 
not bother the highlanders. “I ain’t 
sugar nor salt nor nobody’s honey,” 
they say. In winter they may delib- 
erately do their morning chores 
barefoot in the snow so that their 
feet will not get unbearably cold 
during the day while they wear 
shoes. Some will not don a coat in 
the coldest weather, and winter and 
summer the door stands open, ex- 
cept when folks go to bed. Even 
with the door closed, the chinks in 
the wall and floor afford ventilation 
that a New York apartment dweller 
could not tolerate for two minutes. 
When mountain people move to the 
lowlands and live in tight frame 
houses, they sicken like Indians. 

The mountaineers are honest peo- 
ple. I found I could leave my tent 
at any time and nothing in it would 
be touched. It is not necessary to 
lock or even close a cabin door 
when the family is away. 

The mountaineer furnishes a re- 
markable example of devotion to 
family and kin. He is passionately 
attached to his home and his folks. 
To be sure, he carries clan loyalty to 
an extreme, his slogan being, “My 
family, right or wrong.” 

The mountaineer is no rubber 
stamp. He is not imitative, but pos- 
sesses a highly refreshing original- 
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ity. Note his choice of place names. 
Other parts of America are full of 
names slavishly copied from Eu- 
rope. Not so Appalachia. Its place 


names are vividly appropriate: 
Standing Stone, Dark Top, Naked 
Place, The Pocket, Tumbling 


Creek, Mad Sheep Mountain, Sel- 
dom Seen Hollow, Weary Hut, 
Chunky Gal, Big Soak, Scataway, 
Long Nose, Grandfather, Lone 
Bald, Craggy Dome, Roaring Fork. 

Perhaps the greatest of the moun- 
tain man’s attributes is his simplic- 
ity. He has learned how to reduce 
life to simple terms, a valuable les- 
son in this complicated age. When 
his children are introduced to a 
schoolroom it is remarkably easy to 
educate them, because they start 
with a clean slate. They demand lit- 
tle, and their fine native qualities 
make them competent and eager to 
apply themselves to their studies. 

The hunger of the mountaineers 
for an “eddication” is pathetic. 
Many a moonshiner has abandoned 
his still and taken himself to school. 
There he is learning, not only the 
ABC’s, but how to till the soil of his 
mountains. 

One morning, in the depths of the 
woods, I was astonished to come 
upon a man and his family, all dress- 
ed in their Sunday best, seated about 
the spring, solemnly quaffing long 
drinks of cold water. It was evident- 
ly a ritual. The man had recently 
come back from a sojourn of eight 
months in Atlanta—‘“for whisky.” 
The present ceremony in holiday at- 
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tire was due to his leaving the fam- 
ily again. 

“Where are you going now?” | 
asked. 

“To school!” he answered, and 
the whole family smiled proudly. 

It seemed to me that he was a bit 
old to be starting to school, and | 
said so. He replied that he was 22. 
He had a few months in school and 
could read and cipher, but the school 
he was going to now would teach 
him about farming. Then he would 
not need to make whisky for a livy- 


ing. 


Tue mountaineer is slowly being 
introduced by schools toe the world 
with which he has lost acquaintance 
for two centuries. He no longer re- 
gards the people outside the moun- 
tains as “furriners,” “outlanders,” 
and “quar.” He is not terrified by an 
elevator as was a mountaineer who 
entered an office building in Ashe- 
ville and walked up five flights rath- 
er than risk the “pesky cage.” He 
does not ask, as an old man of the 
mountains asked me, “Do you know 
Jim Brown? He lives in New 
York.” I did not know Jim Browa. 
“Perhaps if I was to describe him,” 
said the old man, “you mought re- 
member to’ve seed him passin’ by. 
He’s a tall, thin man. That’s Jim 
Brown.” So there’s an old ‘man of 
the mountains who will appreciate 
it if, as you walk about the streets 
of New York, you will keep on the 
lookout for a tall, thin man. That's 
Jim Brown. 
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The schooled mountaineer sees 
the world in perspective. He knows 
that while his own settlement may 
be large, boasting five families, Chi- 
cago and New York are still larger. 
He knows enough about tilling the 
soil that he does not have to resort 
to moonshining to make a living. 
And as his charity and breadth of 
view increases, he discontinues old 
feuds. 

How strange the cabin home looks 
sometimes to the returned student. 
A girl of 17, who had never been 
ten miles away from home, had the 
opportunity to go to school. Before 
she went she fixed up the house, for 
the enjoyment of her parents, in 
what she considered the height of 
style. She papered every inch of 
space on the walls and ceiling with 
pages from a Chicago mail-order 
catalogue; the room was an art gal- 
lery of watches, engagement rings, 
phonographs, shoes, hats, dishes, 
cameras, and banjos. 

When she came back, down came 
the Chicago art gallery and up went 
a few simple pictures. A glass win- 
dow was inserted to admit the light 
of outdoors. She made neat, mis- 
sion-style chairs and a table to re- 
place the gnarled makeshifts for- 
merly used. At the edge of the 
clearing she built with her own 
hands a chicken house and a model 


pigpen like the one at the school, and 
made a garden. She quickly mend- 
ed the ailing health of two small 
brothers by cooking proper food for 
them. 

Schools can accomplish such re- 
sults. “Don’t go west to find a new 
plantation,” say the schools. “Plow 
deeper and you will find a new one 
just below the old one you've been 
scratching on.” The great difficulty 
is lack of schools. Where there are 
a few dozen, there should be hun- 
dreds. 

Appalachia is not standing still. 
Change is chewing at its edges, and 
cutting swaths of paved roads 
through it. Along those main roads, 
new schools and fine houses are 
numerous. 

Change is not going to be accom- 
plished overnight, for Appalachia is 
rugged, resistant and vast, its area 
being larger than that of England 
and Scotland combined. It is esti- 
mated that in those hills there are 
still more than 2 million people 
who are scarcely affected by modern 
ideas. At least another century must 
go by before the last of those sturdy 
Anglo-Saxons will become an in- 
distinguishable part of modern 
American civilization. 

When that happens, something 
will have been gained, and some- 
thing lost. 





CA sarery-minvep pastor when asked to bess St. Christopher medals for his 
parishioners always reminds them, “This blessing is only good up to 35 miles 


an hour.” 
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The Japanese Emperor's appeal for mediation through the Pope was 
turned down by the U.S. State Department 





The Vatican and the 


Japanese Surrender 


By REAR ADMIRAL ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS 


Condensed from Look* 


Japan’s surrender to the U. S. through 
the intervention of the Pope was possible 
at least six months before VJ-Day. How 
we could have avoided the final agonies 
of the war in the Pacific is told here. 


y the end of 1944, important 
elements in Japan were 
ready to sue for peace. Un- 
mistakable information on 

that store had come to the U.S. 
Office of Naval Intelligence through 
the most reliable channels. 

I was then stationed in San 
Diego, as chief of staff of the 
lith Naval District. But as 
former deputy director of 
O.N.1., I had a special con- 
cern in the developing climax 
of the Pacific war. On Dec. 16, 
1944, I had outlined a plan for 
a campaign of psychological 
warfare based on our informa- 
tion about the faltering Japa- 
nese will to fight. With Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal’s 
return from Iwo Jima in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, came the first 


proposed. We began it immediately. 

First I drafted an estimate of the 
situation for Mr. Forrestal’s personal 
use, so that he could better gain ac- 
ceptance for our ideas. My estimate 
was outspoken in opposing the Yalta 
decision to let Stalin have the Kurile 
islands in exchange for Russian par- 
ticipation in the Pacific war. I de- 
tailed the strategic significance of the 
Kuriles to us. I also pointed out Rus- 
sia’s probable role in postwar China, 





chance to act. Forrestal ordered : 
me to help him plan such a 


nonmilitary campaign as I had 


52 *511 5th Ave., New York City 17. May 23, 1950. . 
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gained through easy victories in a 
war where she was no longer needed. 
Secretary Forrestal accepted my 
estimate. He did everything he could 
to have our commitments canceled 
and to persuade our leaders to re- 
lease Stalin from his “obligation” to 
join us in the Pacific war. But the 
Pentagon thought otherwise, and 
urged Truman to sustain the Yalta 
decisions. And the Army’s view pre- 
vailed in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Our plan, consistently opposed, 
was twofold. 1. Conduct an open 
campaign by press, radio, leaflets and 
other media of psychological war- 
fare, to provide arguments for mem- 
bers of the growing Tokyo peace 
party and for the Emperor himself. 
2. Get the Japanese to surrender by 
secret diplomacy. 

As we prepared our campaign, 
several forces appeared behind the 
scenes to cooperate with us. 

The Emperor of Japan asked the 
Holy See to intervene on his behalf 
and prepare for formal peace nego- 
tiations with us, with Pope Pius XII 
himself acting as intermediary. Also 
involved in this move were Pietro 
Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, head of 
the Congregazione de Propaganda 
Fide, the Vatican’s own information 
service, Archbishop Pietro Tatsuo 
Doi of Tokyo, two of the cardi- 
nal’s representatives in Tokyo, and 
members of the Office of Strategic 
Services working in Italy on con- 
tacts developed through the Vatican. 

Unfortunately, nobody outside the 
Navy Department and the O.S.S. 


seemed to take the opportunity seri- 
ously. In fact, the State Department 
told the O.S.S. to discontinue its 
efforts, since American public opin- 
ion “might never approve of a peace 
negotiation with the help of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

Tokyo also called on the Russians 
to negotiate peace on its behalf. But 
the Soviet never acted on the re- 
quest, never advised us of the Japa- 
nese move. We had to learn about 
it in a roundabout way. 

On April 5, Emperor Hirohito 
dismissed General Koiso as premier, 
naming in his place Admiral Suzu- 
ki, whose job would be to explore 
the possibilities of ending the war. 

There was no time to lose. First, 
we planned a series of broadcasts 
beamed directly to the Japanese 
High Command to reassure it that 
“unconditional surrender” did not 
mean obliteration, and to persuade 
the Japanese to “end the war before 
it was too late.” We did not know 
anything about the impending plans 
to use the A-bomb. We simply tried 
to show the Japanese High Com- 
mand the imminent danger of So- 
viet participation in the war. 

But far more vital than the broad- 
casts, we felt, was a series of four 
ambitious plans we developed. Plan 
One was a trip by submarine to 
“somewhere in Japan,” for which 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. the well- 
known motion-picture actor, volun- 
teered. He was to get in touch with 
a group of Japanese political leaders 
close to the Dowager Empress, who 
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had indicated their willingness to 
discuss peace with us through a 
member of the Swedish legation in 
Tokyo. The men around the Dow- 
auger Empress were Fairbanks’ 
friends and acquaintances, and he 
was sure he could persuade them 
to help. 

Although promising the results 
Mr. Fairbanks confidently expected, 
Plan One was vetoed as “fantastic” 
and “Buck Rogers stuff” by the men 
to whom it had to be submitted. The 
obstacles to the plan in the myopic 
and pessimistic Washington of 1945 
were insurmountable. 

Plan Two involved Gen. Hiroshi 
Oshima, the most prominent Japa- 
nese in our hands. Until a short time 
before, he had been Japan’s ambas- 
sador to nazi Germany and chief 
promoter of Japan’s adherence to the 
Axis. We found him in hiding in 
southern Germany, and made prepa- 
rations to “exploit” him. With great 
effort, we persuaded the Army to 
bring Oshima to the U.S. We found 
him most eager to join in our plot. 
Our idea was to arrange a meeting 
with Admiral Suzuki’s personal rep- 
resentative on a small Pacific island 
we held. 

When the details of Plan Two 
were told to certain Army men, 
General Oshima was moved from 
our reach and could not be found 
again until the end of the war. 

Plan Three was to get close con- 
tacts with enemy representatives 
through the Vatican. While we were 
developing Plan Three, more urgent 
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messages reached us from the Holy 
See. They brought us a truly des- 
perate plea the Emperor had just 
flashed to the Pope through Arch- 
bishop Doi. Shortly afterwards, Car- 
dinal Fumasoni-Biondi was told 
that “someone in Washington” was 
not looking favorably at his efforts. 
So this plan, too, had to be aban- 
doned, even though it promised the 
greatest results. 

Plan Four was a flexible project 
to promote the whole complex of 
the Japanese peace campaign in 
every manner we could. It sought 
to use every single secret agent and 
follow every lead we developed any- 
where in the world to get results 
along the lines of our basic plan. We 
never received permission to execute 
this plan. 

We were left with the broadcasts 
we had originally planned. I was to 
address Japanese leaders in the royal 
family, navy and army. I had been 
on the most friendly terms with 
those leaders during former years in 
Washington and Tokyo. I was to 
be an “official spokesman.” 

We planned to begin this cam- 
paign with a bombshell. We wanted 
an explicit declaration specially pre- 
pared by the White House, assuring 
the Japanese that “unconditional 
surrender does not mean the exter- 
mination nor enslavement of the 
Japanese people.” 

No such statement could be ob- 
tained, despite our persistent efforts 
at the White House. So we drafted 
one ourselves. We submitted the 
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draft to the White House and asked 
for an immediate O.K. 

We got no reaction whatever. 
White House attachés answered our 
persistent inquiries with a stereo- 
typed “The President is in Hyde 
Park. He will take up the matter 
upon his return to Washington.” 
Then one day, we heard that Mr. 
Roosevelt was in town. We rushed 
to the White House to inquire about 
our drafted statement. The answer 
was, “The President has just left for 
Warm Springs. He will take up the 
matter upon his return to Washing- 
ton.” 

The President was never to return 
to the capital alive. But while he 
was in Washington, we learned 
later, he had looked over the draft 
and suggested one or two minor 
changes, though he postponed a de- 
cision on its use. In this slightly 
changed form the statement was 
eventually issued to the world by 
President Truman, on the day of 
Germany’s surrender, less than a 
month after Roosevelt died. 

From then on, the radio war with 
Japan was on. After a few broad- 
casts, though, we began to run short 
of ammunition. And we could not 
get a special policy from the govern- 
ment to guide us. We could not get 
permission to goad the Japanese into 
negotiations through carefully word- 
ed invitations. 

We were told that no one in high 
places really expected the Japanese 
to surrender, especially not “in an- 
swer to a captain of the U.S. Navy” 


—my rank at the time. We were 
also told that the*Pacific war would 
last until 1946 and even 1948, and 
that we could make ourselves more 
useful by turning to tactical propa- 
ganda problems. 

But late in May we received an 
intelligence report that said the Su- 
preme War Guidance council, Ja- 
pan’s highest authority, had accepted 
a resolution to seek ways to end the 
war. On June 26, an imperial con- 
ference was called. The Emperor or- 
dered his advisers to prepare im- 
mediate plans to end the war on 
whatever terms Japan could obtain. 
Various Japanese spokesmen in- 
quired about the terms on which 
Japan could gain peace. 

We pleaded with the White 
House, with representatives of the 
Joint Chiefs, with the Pentagon and 
the State Department for terms to 
transmit to Japan. And we urged 
that a new military policy be intro- 
duced: to slow down fighting to an 
absolute minimum and to let the 
diplomatic offensive take over. We 
were turned down. 

So we decided on a last rebellion. 
Secretary Forrestal was behind us, 
With his help, our last operation 
began. 

We decided to offer the Japanese 
an opportunity to surrender on the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter, in 
which the Allies had set forth their 
aims for self-determination by the 
nations of the world and against 
self-aggrandizement. 

We realized that we were moving 
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high up into the rarefied air of our 
top policy makers and that such “in- 
subordination” could be dangerous. 
But it was a calculated risk and we 
took it. 

Our “D-Day” was set for July 21, 
1945. President Truman was in Pots- 
dam with Stalin and Attlee discuss- 
ing a declaration to the Japanese 
people, calling on them to surrender 
or else. The else, of course, was the 
atomic bomb. 

We made the plunge on schedule. 
Without warning, without Presi- 
dential knowledge, we announced 
to Japan its choice—virtual destruc- 
tion and a dictated peace or “uncon- 
ditional surrender with its attendant 
benefits as laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

That was all I said. But the hornet 
nest was stirred up. The offer was 
featured on the front pages of the 
world’s newspapers. Wide specula- 
tions were printed about my role, 
my person, my intentions. Then the 
State Department told newsmen 
that I had no authority to speak for 
the U.S. government and that my 
designation as “official spokesman” 
was “preposterous.” 

The controversy was still raging 
in Washington when Tokyo broad- 
cast the first answer. It was, in effect, 
an open invitation to begin surren- 
der negotiations on our terms. It 
was not for me to provide the follow- 
up. It was for government authori- 
ties to continue my efforts and make 


peace. 
But this was not to be. In fact, my 
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head was being demanded, espe- 
cially by those in Washington who 
had steadfastly opposed our efforts. 
I was advised to prepare for the 
worst, possibly even a court-martial. 

Then Forrestal came to our aid. 
He told Arthur Krock, chief of the 
New York Times Washington bu- 
reau, that I did have the authority 
to make the statement and that it 
did indeed reflect the President’s 
opinion. Forrestal then called Pots- 
dam and requested Presidential ap- 
proval for our “deliberate indiscre- 
tion.” Finally, he flew to Potsdam 
himself. 

Our nerves were on edge as we 
waited for word’ from Potsdam. 
Then came the Associated Press 
flash saying the President would 
stand by my reference to the Atlan- 
tic Charter. But our victory was soon 
to be canceled out by the Potsdam 
Declaration and the way it was han- 
dled. Instead of being a diplomatic 
instrument, transmitted through 
regular diplomatic channels and giv- 
ing the Japanese a chance to answer, 
it was put on the radio as a propa- 
ganda instrument pure and simple. 
It completely disregarded common- 
sense psychology. 

It was drafted while the Russians 
stood poised to enter the Far Eastern 
war, convinced that Japan could not 
accept it in the time limit set. It was 
offered in the shadow of the A-bomb 
—ready to be released over a city 
whose population had not been fore- 
warned. The Potsdam Declaration, 
in short, wrecked.everything we had 
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been working for to prevent further 
bloodshed and insure our postwar 
strategic position. 

We know now that, without these 
extreme measures, Japan would have 
quit by Sept. 15. It didn’t happen 
that way because Washington re- 
fused to support our simple plan to 
end the war cheaply. 

Washington decided that Japan 
had been given its chance and now 


it was time to use the A-bomb. I 
submit that it was the wrong deci- 
sion. It was wrong on strategic 
grounds. And it was wrong on hu- 
manitarian grounds. I contend that 
the A-bombing of Japan is now 
known to have been a mistake and 
that we should admit it if we are 
to regain our traditional position as 
a leader among humanitarian na- 
tions. 


Playmates can learn a great deal from one another 





A Horse, Two Dogs, and a Boy 


By JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


HOUGH I live in a city, one 
of my fondest hopes is that 
my children may grow up 
in the country. Children 

there have a better chance to under- 
stand God in nature. They have time 
for reflection. And in those forma- 
tive years, there is the world of ani- 
mals about them. 

Old Pat was the first horse we kids 
were allowed to ride. If we got lost 


in the wilderness trails of the valley, 
we merely gave Pat his own head 
and he promptly took us home— 
especially if it was near suppertime, 
for the horses got fed as regularly 
as our family. 

One day, my brother and I rode 
Pat down to the old swimming hole. 
We tethered him to a tree, making 
sure he had plenty of room to eat all 
the soft young grass he wanted, 


*Notre Dame, Ind. May 27, 1950. 
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Nothing, we figured, could suit 
Pat better. As for us, we lazed to- 
gether in the swimming hole, mak- 
ing scarcely a sound, lying almost as 
motionless as the soft shadows on 
the water. Reluctantly, at last, we 
got dressed and went to get our 
horse. Imagine our surprise to find 
the halter broken and Pat gone! 

He was in the yard with our wor- 
ried parents when we got home. 
Hearing no noises and worried by 
not seeing us running around, Pat 
had simply concluded we had been 
hurt; and he had broken his strong 
halter and hastened home. 

When Jim and I were very young, 
we were well acquainted with old 
Mr. Taylor’s team of horses. Mr. 
Taylor was a garrulous, crabbed old 
man of 80 who lived alone on the 
farm. Every Saturday he went to 
town, and generally had a few 
drinks too many. When he was go- 
ing home, he probably imagined 
himself younger, for the moment he 
had his foot on the hub of the axle, 
he would yell at the team, “Get up!” 
The horses would look around, 
calmly refusing to budge until the 
old man was securely in the wagon. 
It was common knowledge that they 
took Mr. Taylor home—not he 
them. 

On one occasion, in fairly severe 
winter weather, a farmer driving 
home at night saw Taylor’s team 
stopped short in the middle of the 
road, where no one else could pass 
them. The farmer found Mr. Taylor 
lying in a stupor in the ditch a few 
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feet back. His horses knew the old 
fellow had fallen out of the sleigh 
and could not help himself. Had 
they not stopped in the position they 
did, no one might have noticed him 
in the ditch that dark night. 

Of course, dear to the heart of 
every child is his dog. Very few 
thoroughbreds were there in the val- 
ley of my childhood, but what did 
that matter? We loved the mutts 
with just as much devotion. 

Our first two dogs were Diamond 
and Tiny. Diamond was a savage 
killer, whose talents were always at 
the disposal of us boys. He would 
dig out gophers for us until his feet 
were bleeding and his tongue was 
hanging out. Tiny was more the 
lady, a born cattle dog who abhorred 
guns. Nothing suited old Diamond 
more than to see us get down the 22 
and head for the woods, but Tiny 
would slink into the barn, afraid. 

Despite their different natures, the 
two were pals. They played together 
and, after a lot of coaching from 
Diamond, even hunted rabbits to- 
gether. Below our garden was an 
old scrub. Rabbits used to cross the 
road from the thick bush and hide 
in the scrub. In the winter, the two 
dogs would yelp after them for 
hours, till every last rabbit was 
scared out of the little scrub back 
across the road. 

One day Tiny was standing ex- 
hausted on a rabbit trail when the 
inexhaustible Diamond scared a rab- 
bit right into her jaws. (Rabbits 
look behind them when pursued.) 
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After that, the quota of dead rabbits 
around the yard rose by leaps and 
bounds. Neighbors for miles around 
used to come to watch the two dogs 
at work—Tiny standing on the run- 
way, while Diamond chased rabbits 
to her. 

When my brother Jim and I were 
very little, we bought a Hereford 
cow from an old bachelor. The 
Hereford had never seen children 
before; but after school, Jim and I 
were eager to see the cow. Not so 
Diamond. He had nothing but con- 
tempt for cattle. He followed us to 
the barnyard, however. The moment 
the cow saw Jim, she lowered her 
head and charged. Fortunately, Dia- 
mond was there. In one flash of 
speed, he leaped on the cow’s back 
and sank his teeth into her ear. Then 
he jumped off her back, still hang- 
ing on to the ear. The cow bellowed; 
the dog snarled. Jim, who had been 
petrified when the cow charged, got 
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to safety, and we called the dog off. 

The devotion of dogs for humans 
is well known. Less known, perhaps, 
is their devotion to each other. 
Once Dad was binding wheat, hur- 
rying because the season was late. 
Old Pat suddenly stopped, and 
the other horses stepped with him. 
Not even the binder whip would 
move them. Old Pat flattened his 
ears and stood his ground. When 
father investigated, he found Dia- 
mond asleep—in the path of the 
knife. The dog had worn himself 
out chasing rabbits in the grain. The 
horses had refused to take the step 
that would have meant his death. 

That incident, along with a hun- 
dred others, taught us boys what a 
great and wonderful world is inhab- 
ited by dumb animals; and we grew 
from little savages into more mature 
youths, appreciating the animals 
which were our playmates, guard- 
ians, and providers. 


Old Friends 


0A x old Polish lady, a friend of my grandmother, died. Although 
she was Catholic, her next of kin ordered her buried from a Prot- 
estant church. Grandmother, always a proud user of the rosary and 
holy water, was greatly disturbed. 

Came the day of the funeral, and grandmother attended. The 
minister was about to close his sermon, when a slight commotion 
was heard in the rear of the church. It was grandmother. With 
regal poise, before astonished eyes, she walked the length of the 
aisle until she reached the coffin. 

With a little bottle of holy water, she sprinkled the casket. Not 
a sound could be heard as she made the Sign of the Cross. Then, as 
the minister stood aghast, she defiantly turned and walked out of 
church. S. P. 
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The history of a children’s rhyme 
begins before the birth of Christ 


Keny Meeny 
Miney Mo 


By CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Condensed from Harper’s Bazaar* 


N A SIDEWALK game just off 
Broadway the little girl 
was counting out her play- 
mates, one by one, to see 

who must be “It.” Her rapidly 
chanted rhyme tinkled bells in my 
memory. 

Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, 

Catch a baby by the toe; 


If be hollers let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miney, mo. 


One word was different, though, 
from the version I had learned as a 
boy, so I asked her, “Do you always 
say, ‘Catch a baby by the toe’?” 

“No, mister, sometimes we say 
‘black cat’ or ‘your uncle’ or any- 
thing funny that fits.” 

“Ever say ‘nigger’?” 

“No, ‘course not!” And she turned 
her back indignantly, leaving me 
properly rebuked as she went on 
with her game, while I pondered 
how instinctively children sense 
which way the wind of public 
opinion is blowing, and trim their 
rhymes accordingly. 

One odd thing about the rhyme 
is that while everybody knows it, 





no one knows much about it. Most 
adults know only one version and 
are a little disturbed when told of 
others, so deeply fixed in their mem- 
ory ig the “correct” one they learned 
in childhood. 

The head of one of our largest 
children’s libraries, when I asked 
recently if she knew any counting- 
out rhymes, said, “Only the one I 
learned as a girl, the one everyone 
knows.” She began it as I used to, 
but ended: 


Ev’ry time the nigger hollers, 
Make him pay you fifty dollars. 


She was surprised to learn that 
until lately her version was seldom 
found outside her native state, Neb- 
raska. Iowa and Illinois have long 
preferred: 


If he bollers, make him pay 
Twenty dollars ev’ry day. 


But in southern Connecticut they 
chanted their own special version: 


Eeny, meeny, miney, mum, 
Catch a nigger by the thumb, 
If be bollers, send him hum. 


For 50 years I, too, thought the 
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only eeny meeny was the one I was 
brought up on. But I wrote an ar- 
ticle about tongue twisters for a big 
magazine and readers sent me thou- 
sands of folk rhymes. I found among 
them not only the additional twist- 
ers I had asked for, but also count- 
ing-out rhymes galore. 

Many [ received had never before 
been written down. Always chang- 
ing but ever the same, the words and 
phrases have come down through 
perhaps hundreds of generations of 
children who, by the schoolyard 
grapevine, have preserved word 
clues to the life of long, long ago. 

A single rhyme may cover several 
time periods. For instance, the first 
line of our most familiar eeny meeny 
miney mo is much older than the 
second one about catching someone 
by the toe, which, in turn, is older 
than the third line about letting him 
go, or sending him home, or making 
him pay. 

Once you get the clue, it is easy 
to see that the ways of treating the 
“nigger” reflect-the debate on the 
Fugitive Slave law of 1850. Negro 
slaves were fleeing to Canada 
through all the northern states by 
the underground railroad. New 
Englanders generally were for “let- 
ting him go” on his way north, al- 
though some in southern Connecti- 
cut were for sending him back 
“hum,” while in the Midwest, others 
were for charging him $20 or $50 
toll. 

But how did the Negro ever get 
connected with the old eeny-meeny 


rhyme in the first place? The mys- 
tery puzzled me; but after long 
search I chanced on a clue. 

On the Laurentian headed north 
to Montreal I noticed a young 
honeymooning couple several seats 
behind me in the almost empty 
coach. When they ceased chattering 
for a moment, I turned around and 
said solemnly to the young man, 
“Eeny, meeny, miney, mo” where- 
upon he smiled, came up to my seat, 
and chanted: 


Meeny, meeny, miney, mo, 
Cache ton poing derriere ton dos... 


Then, suiting his actions to the 
words, he hid his hand behind his 
back, then bade me guess how many 
fingers he had closed into his palm, 
and when I said “Four,” proceeded 
to count out as if we were two chil- 
dren. 

When he returned to his aston- 
ished bride, I kept repeating to my- 
self his French version, when sud- 
denly it dawned on me that the 
French word for hide (cache) 
sounds like the English word catch, 
and the word for back (dos) seems 
to our ears like our word foe. 

I recalled, too, from my research, 
that it was just in this northern tier 
of counties of New York and New 
England that the first eeny meenies 
containing the word “nigger” ap- 
peared. 

. What probably happened, al- 
though no one can now prove it, 
was that a little more than 100 years 
ago some English-speaking boys and 
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girls heard French children saying 
just what I heard the bridegroom 
say. The nearest the American chil- 
dren could get to that second line 
and still make sense was “Catch a 
nigger by the toe.” 

But the first line of the eeny 
meeny is even older. A friend of 
mine, now in his 60's, of a family 
which has lived three centuries in 
Bristol county, Mass., learned from 
his grandmother, born in 1831, an 
eeny meeny which had been care- 
fully taught her by her Quaker 
grandmother, born in 1780. Instead 
of eeny meeny miney mo, it ran: 


Eeny, meeny, money, my, 
Huskalony, bony, stry. 


Philadelphia youngsters in 1818 
had it: 

Eeny, meeny, money, Mike, 

Butter, lather, bony, strike. 


These versions were very obviously 
derived from a much older one 
brought over by settlers from Corn- 
wall, England: 

Eena, meena, mona, mite, 

Basca, lora, hora, bite, 

Hugga, bucca, bau; 


Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stock, stone dead—O-U-T! 


We have here a mixture of Eng- 
lish, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Cornish 
and Cymric (Old Welsh). It is as 
full of word fossils as a pudding is 
of plums. A little examination shows, 
that this ancient rhyme, direct an- 
cestor of our familiar eeny meeny, 
comes from the time of. the Celtic 
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Druids, before the time of Christ. 

Cornwall and Wales were, in the 
Ist century B.c., the home of the 
Druid religion; and the center of 
Druid worship was a sacred island 
off the coast of north Wales, an 
island now called Anglesey, but an- 
ciently, Mona. Even today the strait 
separating the island from the main- 
land is called the Menai strait. 

Now the Druids were the magi- 
cian-priests of the old Celtic religion, 
and Roman writers like Julius Cae- 
sar, Tacitus and Strabo reported that 
they used magic rhymes, runes, 
charms and spells which the priests 
refused to write down. Human sac- 
rifices in the sacred Druid groves 
were part of their religion, and Taci- 
tus tells how the Roman general 
Suetonius in 61 B.c. ordered the sa- 
cred woods of Mona cut down to 
put an end to the bloody rites. 

So, although some words in this 
last rather ominous rhyme now ap- 
pear meaningless, we do, know that 
the mona and meena suggest the 
Druid’s isle of bloody sacrifices and 
the strait near by. We know, too, 
that Aora and Jora are Latin for hour 
and binding straps, and bucca was 
Anglo-Saxon for goat. 

This ancient counting-out rhyme 
may well have been used to select 
victims for human sacrifice who 
were taken across the Menai strait 
to the gory groves of Mona. It may 
even have been originally one of the 
famous death rhymes composed by 
Druid poets, which were chanted 
over and over until the poor prison- 
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ers sometimes died of fright before 
the actual bloody butcherings, which 
were too horrible to be described. 

Another Druid method of human 
sacrifice was burning the victims 
alive in wicker cages. Reconstruct- 
ing the scene, we can easily imagine 
that when the poor man who, by 
the sacred counting-out formula, 
had been chosen to be “It,” was told 
his Aora had come, he was bound 
by the Jora inside the “stick and 
stock” cage, or huge dasca (basket), 
and burned until he was “stone 
dead.” 

As for the bucca, we know that 
goats and other animals were burned 
alive in the Druid wicker cages at 
the big summer-solstice bonfires, 
perhaps originally with the human 
victims, and later as substitutes. The 
eeny im any eeny meeny verse is 
in itself a clue to the origin of the 
rhyme, for the ancient Welsh nu- 
merals for one is een, occasionally, 
eeny. 

My Massachusetts mother taught 
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me what she called “Indian count- 
ing” more than 50 years ago, which 
she said her people had learned from 
the Natick Indians. I remember well 
how it ran: 


Een, teen, tuther, futher, fipps; 

Suther, luther, uther, duther, dix; 

Ee-dix, teen-dix, tuther-dix, futher-dix; . 
bumpit; 

Anny-bumpit, tanny-bumpit, tuther- 
bumpit, futher-bumpit, gigit; 

Anny-gigit! 


She said that “anny-gigit” meant 
21, and the child that word fell on 
in the counting was out. 

No doubt this method of counting 
came to my mother from the In- 
dians, but it wasn’t Indian language. 
They got it from 17th and 18th-cen- 
tury settlers from Cornwall, for the 
so-called “Indian counting” is the 
ancient Anglo-Cymric “shepherd’s 
score” by which Cornish fishermen 
still count their mackerel, and the 
West-of-England shepherds their 
sheep, and the old women their knit- 
ting stitches! 





No Special Favors 


Recentty a group of men drawn from a single plant, the General Cable Corp. 
in Perth Amboy, N. J., met under the auspices of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. They wished to thrash out openly the problems of their 
mutual relations. Among them were whites and Negroes, Christians and Jews, 
people of diverse national origins. At one point someone alluded to the thorny 
subject of mixed racial marriages. A Negro present smiled understandingly. 
“Mister,” he said, “I don’t want to be your brother-in-law. I just want to be your 
brother.” John L. Sullivan in the American Legion Magazine (Feb. 50). 
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Political opponenis of the Church nave had an impossiiie task trying to 
make a sinister figure out of hard-working Archbishop Cicognani 


The fpostolic Delegate 


By RAY WATERKOTTE 


Condensed from the Josephinum Review* 


HE Apostolic Delegate is 
not an ambassador. He 
wields no political club 
nor does he pack a strate- 

gic stiletto. He is only the Pope’s 
personal representa- 
tive to American 
Catholics. His work 
lies entirely in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

The Most Rever- 
end Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani is the pres- 
ent Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the U.S. He 
travels quietly 
through U.S. dioceses, 
scarcely noticed in a 
public way. He avoids 
publicity on the ticklish situations 
that make front-page copy for the 
morning papers. He busies himself 
inspecting the moral and financial 
status of the U.S. dioceses, writing 
books, and serving as a liaison be- 
tween American bishops and Rome. 
His mail comes in by the sackful; 
the number of his speeches per year 
would frighten even a propagandist; 
a constant round of ordinations, con- 
secrations, dedications, and media- 





tions make his spare time non- 
existent. 

Since 1933, when Archbishop Ci- 
cognani came to this country, he has 
traveled enough miles to circle the 
globe twice, and that 
is exclusive of his vis- 
its to Syria, South 
America, Europe, and 
Asia. 

The growth of the 
Church in the U.S. 
during the 17 years 
he has been here has 
been phenomenal. 
The number of priests 
has increased more 
than a third, from 
29,782 in 1933 to 42; 
970 today. Thirty-four more Cath- 
olic senior colleges and universities 
have been added, as have 18 new 
dioceses. Cicognani has consecrated 
more bishops than any other prelate 
in U.S. history. 

His rank as diplomat is often lost 
in the sun by political ball hawks. 
Numberless “fireside diplomats” 
have protested to Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman that the Vatican 
is seeking political affiliation with 
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this country. When Myron C. Tay- 
lor was commissioned as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative 
to the Vatican in 1939, the howls 
became louder and longer, with ofh- 
cial protests against Taylor and the 
Delegate being lodged every year. 

To call Archbishop Cicognani a 
diplomat would be to expose his 
name to all the evil connotations the 
word has acquired since politics be- 
came a big business. But his vast 
supply of tact and common sense 
have helped him avoid the diplo- 
matic pitfalls of Washington. 

When he is not traveling, the 
Delegate can be found at his Italian- 
Renaissance-styled residence at 3339 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C., on diplomacy row. The build- 
ing was paid for by a nation-wide 
collection from U. S. Catholics. After 
completion, rumors placed the cost 
at over $1 million. The Delegate 
promptly published the actual price: 
$550,000—a sum the country’s best 
architects considered modest. 

When other duties permit, the 
archbishop writes books. Besides 
several volumes on canon law, he 
has collected the numerous scattered 
records of heroic virtue in America 
in one volume, now in its third 
printing, called Sanctity in America. 
He has commemorated important 
occasions in the Catholic life of 
every section of this country in Ad- 
dresses and Sermons. 

He has also written a special book 
for young priests called The Priest 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. This book 


he usually presents to those he or- 
dains. 

He was born in Brisighella, Italy, 
Feb. 24, 1883, and was ordained to 
the priesthood 22 years later. He has 
earned doctorates in theology, phi- 
losophy, and law. 

An early appointment was to a 
professorship of canon law. At suc- 
cessive stages he was advocate for 
the Sacred Roman Rota, an official 
in the Sacred Congregation of the’ 
Sacraments, the Sacred Consistorial 
commission, and the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Oriental Church. 

As a member of the Sacred Con- 
sistorial commission he specialized 
in American affairs and introduced 
American business methods into his 
office. Over-all knowledge of Amer- 
ica is responsible for his success. 

As an archbishop, Cicognani 
heads the titular See of Laodicea, the 
place that St. John prayed the Lord 
to spew forth from his mouth be- 
cause its citizens were neither hot 
nor cold. Though some might com- 
pare America to Laodicea in mat- 
ters moral, the Delegate has never 
agreed. He likes the U.S. 

But he still loves Italy. And when 
the time comes, he will go home, 
having managed the delegation to 
the U.S. longer than any of five 
predecessors. Seventeen years on a 
job seems like a long time, but the 
Delegate has enjoyed every second 
of it. The Catholics of America are 
sure that Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani will always be a man of two 
countries. 








Other countries had to feed Russia during the last war. 
Can she get along if they turn against her next time? 


Food Is Russia’s Hidden Proklses 


By WILL LISSNER 


Condensed from Nation’s Business* 


TYPICAL scandal of last fall’s 

harvest in the Ukraine took 

place in Rezhulinsky. Com- 
rade Shevchuk, chair- 


Why do the Russians have so 
much trouble keeping their farm sys- 
tem operating? How 


widespread throughout the country. : 








man of the village so- 
viet, and his secretary 
took pity on the collec- 
tive farmers and did 
not exact full taxes 
from them. Peter 





many mouths do the 
Russians have to feed 
in peacetime? Since a 
soldier requires more 
food than a civilian, 
} how large an army, 
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Gura, night watchman navy and air force 
of the Bolshevik col- would Stalin need for 
lective farm, reported the next war? How do ‘ 
the officials. present crops meet this f 

Through _ District need? How well can t 
Prosecutor Kashchuk, the harvests be main- . 
their friend, the off- & Yaa tained by the farm la- ‘ 
cials were able to railroad Gura to _ bor baecp that is left? f 
a slave-labor camp. But Gura had Exactly what the population of ; 
powerful friends in the Ministry of | the Soviet Union is today, no one . 
State Control, the MGB. knows. Russian authorities put the 

The MGB investigated. It found total population at a little more than > 
Kashchuk guilty and Gura inno- 200 million. In spite of the millions t 
cent. Kashchuk took Gura’s place of Russians killed in the war, the ‘ 
as a slave laborer. Then the MGB _ natural increase plus the acquisition t 
went after Kashchuk’s friends. of other large populations has boost- c 

This was not an isolated case. The ed the Soviet Union nearly 30 mil- E 
same party and government press _ lion over the last census of 1939. Rus- . 
that reported this incident says that sia now has 16% more mouths to f 
similar violations of Soviet law are feed than before the war. n 
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The experience of the last war 
showed that by rationing and prior- 
ity feeding Stalin can maintain arm- 
ed forces of 8 million men and 
women. For a major war, however, 
assuming that it would be a long 
war like all modern conflicts, he 
would need 12 to 13 million. 

The Russians themselves do not 
yet know how many of the 13 mil- 
lion effectives they can draw from 
the Soviet Union itself. Soviet mar- 
shals try to build up effective satellite 
armies. They do it openly in Poland 
and Bulgaria, secretly in the other 
satellites, China, and Korea. But the 
human material is of poor quality, 
especially for modern warfare. Only 
Czechoslovakia and northeast China 
are in a position to contribute arms, 
to any significant degree. This 
means that Stalin will have to con- 
tribute 10 million or more of his best 
farm and factory workers instead of 
the 8 million men he could draw on 
without excessive strain. The result 
will be that a farm labor force 20% 
fewer in numbers would have to 
produce 5% to 10% more food than 
in peacetime. 

So far, we have come up with 
rough answers to questions that even 
the Russian experts, today, can an- 
swer no more accurately. When we 
try to estimate Russia’s present food 
crops, we are on no firmer ground. 
Economic statistics are military se- 
crets for the Reds. The underlying 
figures themselves often have a wide 
margin of error. 

Lately, however, the researches of 


Dr. Naum Jasny, an agricultural ex- 
pert who served Stalin as well as the 
czar (and during the 2nd World 
war, the U.S.), have brought out 
some facts. 

The foodstuff of prime impor- 
tance is bread. With potatoes as a 
supplement, it accounts for 70% of 
the calories. Grain and what the 
Russians call “grease” (fat) are 
staples. 

This year, if the weather is normal 
and the crop yields do not drop be- 
low 15 bushels per acre in the field, 
the planned acreage under the 
4th Five Year Plan should yield 
85 million tons of grain, according 
to Jasny’s calculations. 

This is a 10% smaller harvest than 
he had in prewar years, but with it 
Stalin must feed 16% more people. 

Besides, Russia has political com- 
mitments that she did not have be- 
fore the war. She can default, as she 
did last year, on those to the West. In 
the Soviet sphere that is not so easy. 
Russian grain ships have kept Al- 
bania in bread for several years, for 
example. To a certain extent, Russia 
can draw on the food supplies of the 
satellites. There is the potato crop 
of Poland and the wheat crop of 
Rumania. But when last year’s 
drought hit parts of Rumania as 
well as Bulgaria, only Russian grain 
shipments could keep down unrest 
in Bulgaria. 

China is the latest beggar on the 
Russian breadline. Already, many 
months before it was expected, 
famine is ravaging populous areas in 
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the land of Mao Tse-tung. But the 
negotiations in Moscow early this 
year indicated that the Reds had 
counted on tapping the North China 
rice crop! 

Russia has 8 million square miles, 
more than all the U.S., Canada, 
and Mexico put together. But its 
agricultural zone is only 1 million 
square miles, of which it actually 
cultivates only 600,000 square miles. 
The U.S. has an agricultural zone 
of 1,900,000 square miles of which 
farmers actually cultivate 630,000. 
The rest is open pasture and range. 

In arable land area, the two coun- 
tries are roughly matched, although 
in soil, climate and other factors, of 
course, the U.S. has the advantage. 
But the Soviet land has to support a 
population one-third larger. 

By draining and clearing land and 
using enormous amounts of fertiliz- 
er, the Russians could increase their 
total farm output 25%, Dr. Jasny 
estimates. But this would take at 
least 20 years. The Russians would 
also have to give up their drive for 
industrialization, a most unlikely 
action. 

More farm machinery might in- 
crease output. Soviet farms are not 
the most mechanized in the world, 
as the propagandists claim. But they 
do have tractors and combines, not 
as many as they need but as many 
as the Russians could make or buy. 
Those tractors and combines are run 
to death. As an Astrakhan dispatch 
in Pravda reported with literal ac- 
curacy, “The machines are in opera- 
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tion day and night.” In war, Rus- 

*sians would have the problem of a 
dwindling supply of farm machin- 
ery. 

Stalin could also boost the output 
of his farms if he used his farm labor 
more efficiently. In peacetime, this 
inefficiency is the product of the po- 
litical and economic system. In war- 
time, no doubt, the authorities 
would revert to the war system un- 
der which some peasants could be- 
come “ruble millionaires.” They 
were allowed to sell all but a fraction 
of their products on the open market 
at free prices. With capitalistic in- 
centives, the peasants worked as ef- 
ficiently as anyone can be expected 
to work in an economy in which 
capitalism is mixed with socialism. 
The peasants away from the war 
zones worked as hard as they did 
because their country had _ been 
attacked, and the invading nazis 
treated the civilian population as 
badly as the Bolsheviks had done. 

Russia’s experience in the last war 
proved no sure guide to the future. 
Her food effort failed so badly that 
in spite of enormous food shipments 
not only from the U.S. and Canada 
but also from undernourished Brit- 
ain, large sections of her population 
barely survived. But that was partly 
because the nazi invaders captured 
the richest producing areas of the 
Ukraine. 

Few know the complexity of the 
primitive system by which Russia 
feeds herself today. There are 4,540 
state farms, run by managers, some 
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with as many as 10,000 acres. There 
are 246,000 collective farms, which 
average about 3,000 acres. But there 
are 20 million farms of about an 
acre or an acre and a half. And, ac- 
cording to the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, 18 million 
workers and white-collar employes 
—more than half the industrial la- 
bor force—raised potatoes and vege- 
tables on private truck gardens of 
100 square meters near their factor- 
ies last year. 

Thus to feed 200 million people, 
Stalin requires more than 38 million 
farms, all of them private and too 
small to be efficient. He cannot feed 
the people from the 250,000 collectiv- 
ist farms that he has made the basic 
type of his agriculture. 

Dr. Jasny estimates that before the 
war the collective farmer earned on 


the collective farm 27¢ a day. The 


Russian system is the most efficient 
means ever devised for exploiting 
the farmer. An army of 4 million, 
along with a bureaucracy and an in- 
telligentsia of many millions, can 
be maintained only by exploitation. 
The farmer cheats and steals as 
much as he can. 

Russia stands armed to the teeth 
before a weak home front. She can- 
not support a major military effort 
abroad in the immediate future. So- 
viet expansion now is geared to fifth- 
column tactics, not to major military 
attacks. 

Russia’s agricultural situation 
presents her, and the world, with a 
paradox. It demands that she avoid 
a major war for the present, but 
take every possible risk of provoking 
one. It remains to be seen if empires, 
any more safely than children, can 
play with fire. 





Jubilee Year in Rome 


“Wuen we take such a journey, for such a motive, we find that we have 
joined a great company of ancient travelers. There was a time in the flood tide 
of Christian life in Europe, when almost no one left his home except to make 
a pilgrimage. People in the Middle Ages did not go to “health resorts”; they 
took their sicknesses to shrines. There were no vacation “playlands”; but there 
were lands where people prayed. The whole association of the journey and the 
faith was so intimate that it has survived into modern language. The word 
canter, meaning a quick movement, comes from the English town of Canter- 
bury, to which men made short pilgrimages to thank St. Thomas at his shrine. 
The word saunter connotes a slower movement—certainly it does, for it owes 
its origin to the long and leisurely pilgrimages Christians once made to the 
Holy Land, to the Terre Sainte. Fulton J. Sheen in Holiday. (May ’50). 








Science may soon conquer even the common-cold and polio virus 
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E HAVE man-made perfumes, 

man-made textiles, and man- 
made vitamins and hormones. How 
about man-made viruses? 

The question isn’t nearly as far- 
fetched as it seems. Many cracker- 
jack chemists are hot on the trail 
of doing just that. We may soon 
learn the real reasons why penicillin, 
streptomycin or the sulfas will 
quickly kill one type of treacherous 
microbe, but prove totally ineffective 
against another. The new-found 
knowledge picked up by these men 
and women is helping us to under- 
stand why the tubercle bacillus 
causes tuberculosis only, and not 
syphilis, whooping cough, or scarlet 
fever as well. 

The new “shape theory” was first 
proposed by the renowned chemist 
and Nobel prize winner, Emil 
Fischer. 

“When you come to a locked 
door,” said the great Fischer, “you 
may have many keys in your pocket, 
but only one will open the lock. 
Why? Because: that particular key 
has a shape which fits snugly into 
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By O. A. BATTISTA 


the lock and allows you to turn back 
the lock bolt. What the key is made 
out of has little or nothing to do 
with its functioning. The important 
property is its shape, for another key 
with a very slightly different shape 
would prove quite useless.” 

Scientists now believe more firm- 
ly than ever that it is the shapes of 
chemical molecules, drugs, vitamins, 
viruses, or bacteria, that are impor- 
tant. 

One of the foremost authorities 
in shape-dependence research is 
Professor Linus Pauling of the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. 
“Consider the chemical camphor,” 
says Professor Pauling. “It has a pen- 
etrating, fragrant odor, and fortu- 
nately happens to be a molecule we 
know a lot about. We know exactly 
how the atoms that make it up are 
linked together. It is possible to 
sketch its architecture on paper ac- 
curately. 

“What do you think happened 
when chemists reconstructed a mole- 
cule that had the same shape as 
camphor, but consisted of entirely 
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different atoms? The ‘phony’ cam- 
phor had exactly the same penetrat- 
ing odor as the real McCoy. In other 
words, as far as the nose is concern- 
ed, you smell camphor as long as 
the shapes of the molecules the nose 
smells are the same as camphor’s.” 

When you try to put a jigsaw puz- 
zle together, you can see what you 
are doing and handle each piece 
with your hands. The scientists can- 
not see nor handle molecules. To get 
anywhere with a puzzle like the 
synthesis of a virus, or a new drug 
that will knock out a virus, parts 
have to be made to conform with 
nature’s pattern. Atoms and mole- 
cules are such tiny things, and vi- 
ruses and drugs made out of them so 
complicated, that the jigsaw puzzle 
with which the scientists are strug- 
gling is by all counts.a tough one. 

As everybody knows, bacteria, the 
things that give you boils or whoop- 
ing cough, scarlet fever or diph- 
theria, are rather large, and can be 
seen under an ordinary microscope. 
Viruses are no more mysterious, ex- 
cept that they are much smaller. 
An electron microscope must be 
used to study some of the larger 
types, and even many of these are 
too small to be caught with any 
known filter. 

Although viruses are very small, 
there is nevertheless a wide range of 
sizes and shapes among them. Elec- 
tron microphotographs show that 
viruses have as much individuality 
as human beings. 

The smallpox virus looks like a 


piece of candy-coated gum, and the 
flu virus is smaller and looks like a 
tapioca ball. Other viruses range in 
shape from something that looks 
like grated cheese to submicroscopic 
tadpoles. 

The progress in copying the blue- 
prints of such materials is incredible. 
Here is why Fischer’s original key- 
in-the-lock idea is the hub of mod- 
ern attempts to analyze and under- 
stand the structures of enzymes, vi- 
ruses, vitamins, and drugs, and their 
biological behavior. 

The minute an influenza virus 
gets inside you, it sets up business 
in your throat or sinuses, and starts 
reproducing. At once, your system 
builds and sends to the site of trou- 
ble what are known as antibodies. 
These particular antibodies will al- 
ways react to that particular virus 
but to no other. Any other antibodies 
in your blood would be quite useless 
against the influenza virus. Why? 
Because of the key-in-the-lock pic- 
ture. 

The antibodies in your blood ca- 
pable of knocking out an influenza 
virus are mirror-images of the virus 
causing the trouble. When these 
antibodies arrive on the scene of bat- 
tle, each acts like a glove, enveloping 
the viruses and putting them out of 
business. If you happen to have 
enough antibodies, they will knock 
out the invading viruses in short 
order, and you won't catch influ- 
enza, or at most a very mild case. 
If you don’t happen to have the re- 
quired antibodies, your body will 
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strive desperately to make them. 
Whether or not it will make enough 
will depend on many factors, not 
the least of which is your general 
physical condition. Should this be 
poor, the rate of manufacture will 
be slower than the rate of influenza 
virus reproduction. You are in for 
a full-fledged attack of influenza. 
The final outcome will depend on 
how long it will take for antibody 
production to get the upper hand. 
If the virus happens to be especially 
strong, it might easily get out of 
hand and kill its victim. 

So it goes for any of the dozens 
of virus-caused diseases, including 
infantile paralysis, chicken pox and 
measles, yellow fever, rabies. And 
the same thing holds -for bacteria- 
caused diseases, like syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, or diphtheria. 

The unending list of modern 
wonder drugs like the sulfas, peni- 
cillin, and chloromycetin, play the 
same role as antibodies. They knock 
out disease agents by the key-in-the 
lock principle, or else they stimulate 
the body to produce a larger amount 
of the natural antibodies that will 
do the same thing. 

Today, it is generally believed that 
the real reason penicillin works 
against certain microbes where the 
sulfa drugs are useless, is the differ- 
ence between the shape of the giant 
penicillin molecule and the shape of 
a sulfa drug. The molecular “map” 
of penicillin fits snugly against the 
outline of a certain type of virus or 
bacteria, whereas a sulfa drug would 
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not even approximate a glove-on- 
the-hand fit. 

The balance between invading 
bug and antibody means good 
health. We live in an environment 
that is potentially violent, and as 
soon as we lower our vigilance 
through overwork or malnutrition 
the enemy advances, sometimes 
with terrifying speed and ferocious- 
ness. As one noted authority, Dr. 
Roland L. Wright, told me, “With- 
out a doubt, for every known or vis- 
ible case of polio, there must have 
been at least 100 attacks of the 
disease that have gone unnoticed 
because the body’s antibody produc- 
tion was able to neutralize the at- 
tacking viruses. It is impossible to 
estimate the number and kinds of 
infectious diseases that nature wres- 
tles with and liquidates in her mag- 
nificent natural processes of main- 
taining the antibody balance.” 

Fischer’s now famous key-in-the- 
lock suggestion is receiving experi- 
mental support from dozens of inde- 
pendent studies. 

This is the new horizon of bio- 
chemistry. We know now that it is 
possible to take a complex vitamin 
and replace one atom in it with one 
of a different shape. The value of 
the vitamin to the human body may 
be increased or made absolutely use- 
less. Similarly, certain viruses have 
been inactivated or made more 
deadly by applying the chemists’ 
tailoring magic to their shape and 
structure. This startling relationship 
between chemical structure and bio- 
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logical activity stands out as one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern 
times. 

If our chemists are able to draw 
the blueprint’ of a deadly type of 
polio virus, they could conceivably 
manufacture in the laboratory—just 
as they have been manufacturing 
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such complex chemicals as chloro- 
mycetin and cortisone—a molecule 
whose shape and size would be such 
as to turn the lock on that specific 
type of polio virus, and completely 
inactivate it. The day of such mo- 
mentous achievements is now al- 
most within sight. 


Flights of Fancy 


Imagination: something that sits up 
with mother when children are late.— 
Mrs. W. H. Lees. 


Shadowboxing with his conscience. 
—Olin Miller. 


As bold as the bark of a puppy. — 
D. Yates. 


As inevitable as original sin— 
Christopher Fry. 


Wrinkles: little ruts of worry.— 


Anna Hall Marshall. 


Printer’s ink: the greatest explosive 
of all_—Christopher Morley. 


Courtship: the short interlude be- 
tween lipstick and mopstick.—Lack- 
land Tailspinner. 


A chimney lazily puffing smoke in 
the sun’s face—Dolores Flannery. 


A glowworm, hermit of the lawn, 
lighting his lamp each night to read 
his breviary.—Paul Claudel. 


Nibbling her way into the conversa- 
tion.—Sallie Bristow. 


A conscience taking sinventory— 
The Phoenix Flame. 


The moon was like a sanctuary lamp 
to show His presence in His quiet 
dark.—Elsa Parker. 


Finger-shopping on a showcase.— 
Hugh W. Phillips. 


Ambitious wife: the power behind 
the drone.—Marjorie Truitt. 


Stubbing my tongue on each word, 
—Esther Patt. 


The smallest of packages: a man 
wrapped up in himself.—East Troy, 
Wisconsin, News. 








You have to let time march on a while 





iHE CRowD gathered near the 

nursery window in the 

maternity ward to see the 

new babies. Mr. Mason, 

who was a first-time father, paid 

attention only to his own son, Rob- 

ert, the little fellow third from the 
left, the one with the nice nose. 

Such small hands, such fragile fin- 
gers! Sheepishly Mr. Mason felt the 
thing in the paper sack he carried. 
It was a rubber ball. He was taking 
the ball out of the sack when he no- 
ticed that the starchy nurse behind 
the glass was looking at him curi- 
ously. He hastily dropped the ball 
back. 

“Well, heck, I knew he was too 
little for it!” he pro~ested to his wife 
later. “It just seemed like a boy 
ought to have a ball!” 

On Mr. Mason’s next visit, Robert 
was awake. His fingers and thumbs 
were in action, first spreading out 
in a fan, then closing again. Robert 
was strengthening his hands and 
increasing his control over them. 
Just routine stuff, actually, but his 
father was impressed. 


before the young fellow can pitch ¢ curve 


When a Boy Needs 


a Ball 


By MARION O. LERRIGO 


Condensed:from Today’s Health* 


“T’'ll be doggoned if he wasn’t lim- 
bering up! Boy, he’ll put a curve on 
that ball when he gets going! Wait 
till we get him home; we'll see then 
what he’ll do with a ball!” 

But Mr. Mason’s patience had to 
extend beyond the day when Rob- 
ert and his mother came home. 

There were complications even in 
reaching for a ball. For one thing, 
Robert’s vision needed further de- 
velopment. It would be several 
months before he could turn both 
eyes on an object at the same time. 
It would take four to six months 
to develop enough control over the 
muscles which focus the lens of the 
eye so that he could see small objects 
clearly. 

His ability to reach for things also 
would develop through stages. At 
first he would merely close his fin- 
gers over anything that touched his 
palm. At three months, when his 
dad offered him toys, Robert would 
move head, arms and legs excitedly, 
but would not realize that his hands 
had anything to do with holding the 
toy. If his hand touched the toy in 
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its random movements, he would 
grasp it, only to drop it just as acci- 
dentally. 

He was going on five months 
when he discovered that arms and 
hands are for reaching, and learned 
to close in on a toy. Fewer unneces- 
sary movements of his head and legs 
accompanied his arm movements. 
By the time he was seven or eight 
months old, he could reach out with 
one hand leading and grab the 
thing he wanted, an accomplish- 
ment nearly all babies take nine 
months to acquire. At a year and 
a half, Robert was reaching for 
things beyond arm’s length accu- 
rately and automatically. Like most 
children, he had to walk well before 
he could reach easily for distant 
things. 

In Robert’s earlier life, another 
matter worried Mr. Mason. “Can’t 
he use his thumbs? He might as 
well not have them, for all the use 
he makes of them!” It was true, too; 
for weeks, Robert’s thumbs did 
nothing but fan the air when his 
fingers closed in a fist. Mr. Mason 
finally began to think back on both 
sides of the family. Were there any 
ancestors with peculiar thumbs? He 
reached this extremity when he no- 
ticed that young Bob, then four or 
five months old, picked things up 
with a peculiar scooping motion, 
using only his four fingers and the 
side of his palm. 

Robert’s thumbs began to show 
some independence, however, soon 
after Mr. Mason despaired of it. By 


the time Robert was eight months 
old, he was picking things up with 
a delicate pincers movement, the 
thumb opposing the fingers, with 
such success that life was becoming 
a nightmare for his mother. 

“He picks up everything he sees 
—and before -you can say ‘bingo,’ 
it’s in his mouth,” she complained 
to the doctor. “Pins, dirt, hair, paper, 
pebbles, dead flies—everything! I’ve 
tried being sweetly reasonable with 
him. I’ve said, ‘No, no, no.’ I’ve 
slapped his hands. I’ve spanked him. 
Nothing does any good. Then I lie 
awake and worry. Does he have 
some abnormal craving, doctor?” 

The doctor laughed. “There’s 
nothing peculiar about it. Robert 
has just learned to use his eyes to 
see things, and his hands to pick 
them up, and his mouth to taste 
things. It makes a perfectly natural 
combination of the things he’s 
learned to do. This is one way he 
learns about his environment. He’ll 
be a bit older before you can help 
him to learn what goes into his 
mouth, and what doesn’t. In the 
meantime, it won’t help matters for 
you to get angry and punish him, 
either. Let him spend more time 
in his play pen or in his own room, 
where you can keep things clean 
and take away those he shouldn’t 
play with.” 

The ball was always among Rob- 
ert’s toys, but the boy was nearly 
a year old before Mr. Mason was 
sure his son knew what to do with 


it. He liked the ball and would 
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reach out and grab it, but he didn’t 
know how to let go of it. Robert 
had to learn how to let go of things 
deliberately. 

But on a day when Robert was 
11 months, going on 12, he actually 
threw his ball. It rolled out of the 


play pen to his father’s feet, and 
when Mr. Mason threw it back into 
the pen, Robert picked it up and 
threw it away once more. It was Mr. 
Mason’s moment of triumph. At last 
the boy and the ball belonged to- 


gether. 


You could tell it was a cemetery because the iron sticks 
were in rows and numbered 


By E. F. MILLER 


Condensed from the Liguorian* 


was about to go over to the 

I church on a Friday morning 

when the doorbell rang, and 

two men, middle-aged, stolid, 

came into the parlor. They held their 
hats awkwardly. 

“We've come,” said the elder, “to 
arrange for the funeral of our broth- 
er. He died last night in the insane 
asylum up on the hill. We would 
like to have him buried this morn- 
ing.” 

“But that’s out of the question,” 
I answered. “At least if you want to 
have a Mass said over his remains. 
I must go over right now and say 
Mass for the people who are wait- 


* Liguori, Mo. 





ing. I may not offer two Masses on 
a week day.” 

“We want our brother buried this 
morning,” the man repeated as 
though I had not spoken. “We leave 
on a train this afternoon. Say a Mass 
tomorrow.” 

“Well, if you insist,” I said reluc- 
tantly. “Bring the body to the church 
at ten o'clock this morning. We'll 
have the absolution. By the way, 
where are you burying your broth- 
er? And is the grave dug?” They 
had no idea about the place of burial. 
No grave had been dug. 

I had the mistaken notion that 
an undertaker was taking care of the 
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body, and that the funeral would go 
along in the conventional way. They 
did not tell me that the body was 
still up at the asylum and that there 
was no intention of moving it off 
the property. 

“You'd better take care of the 
cemetery and the grave right away,” 
I commanded. They said they 
would; and still with their hats in 
their hands, they left. 

Just as I was entering the rectory 
after Mass the telephone rang. The 
asylum superintendent was on the 
line. He said that it was impossible 
to have a church funeral for the 
man who had died. If there was to 
be any at all, it would have to be 
held in the asylum’s chapel. The 
burial was to take place on their 
grounds. 

There was nothing I could do. I 
said that I would be there at ten 
o'clock, and that I hoped everything 
would be ready. He promised that 
it would be. 

In my few days at the parish I 
had met a young man who was an 
excellent Catholic. I asked him to 
drive me to the asylum for the fu- 
neral. I knew he would not refuse 
a corporal work of mercy. 

When he arrived, I took him to 
the sacristy and supplied him with 
a large candlestick, candle and holy- 
water sprinkler; and myself with a 
stole, surplice and ritual. We set off 
together for the asylum. 

The officials behind the counter 
in the asylum lobby did not know 
at first whom I wanted. They said, 


“Oh, you mean Mr. So-and-So.” The 
name did not sound familiar, and I 
said so. They looked up various rec- 
ords, and after a few moments came 
up with the right name. “The super- 
intendent will take you to the chap- 
el,” they said. 

The only mourners were the two 
brothers who had called on me. The 
superintendent ushered us into a 
bare basement room, and tiptoed 
away. The room had no furniture 
except a few chairs with armrests 
like those in classrooms, and a rude 
pulpit. In the middle of the room 
there was a stand, and on it a wood- 
en box no wider than a fair-sized 
spade and hardly longer than a tall 
man’s cane. You have seen, perhaps, 
the coffins that are used in Europe 
among the poor. There is no style 
to them, no luxurious lining of silk 
or velvet, no expert workmanship 
in precious metal. Observers are not 
led to believe that he who lies within 
is only sleeping and must be given 
something comfortable on which to 
rest. 

The box in the middle of the 
chapel was more European than 
American. The body fitted within it 
snugly. There was no space on the 
sides or at the ends. The state had 
paid for this tiny house of the dead 
man; and the state, being imper- 
sonal, had wasted no wood nor nails. 

We looked down upon the man. 
He was shrunken to the size of a 
small boy, his features pinched and 
waxen, his face expressionless and 


empty. They had placed over his 
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bosom a cutaway coat with a hard- 
boiled shirt showing in the proper 
place, and .a turned-up collar with 
a bow tie around his neck. His legs 
and stomach were covered with a 
wooden top. Probably the high- 
toned shroud was all the corpse 
wore; it would be removed at the 
last moment and set aside for the 
next one who might need it. 

There were no flowers, no tears 
here. The nurses and attendants 
who from time to time passed the 
door laughed and joked, uninter- 
ested in that which lay so still and 
was already falling into dust. 

I told my friend to light his can- 
dle and stand at the head of the 
coffin. I put on the black stole and 
opened the ritual. The two brothers 
were standing by, still lost in a maze 
of wonderment before the mystery 
of death. They showed no grief, al- 
though no doubt regret was flow- 
ing like blood through the hidden 
corners of their hearts. After all, he 
was their brother. And whether or 
not they had been close to him when 
he was sane, and had served him 
well when his mind was gone, they 
could not forget the memories of 
childhood. This man, as a boy, had 
slept and played and possibly prayed 
with them. 

I began the prayers. How beauti- 
ful they were! “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he who believeth 
in Me, although he be dead, shall 
live: and every one who liveth and 
believeth in Me shall not die for- 
ever.” Yes, although he was a man 
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without a mind, a man without a 
family or a friend, a man who was 
dead, Christ was his resurrection 
and his life; and if he believed dur- 
ing his life, he lived. “Eternal rest 
grant unto him, O Lord. And let 
perpetual light shine upon him. May 
the angels lead him into Paradise; 
may the martyrs receive him at his 
coming and take him to Jerusalem, 
the holy city; may the choirs of an- 
gels accept him in their midst; and 
may he with the once poor Lazarus 
have life everlasting.” 

I sprinkled the body with holy 
water. It was time to go to the ceme- 
tery. Just as I finished, the superin- 
tendent came into the room. 

“Would you mind taking the de- 
ceased’s brothers in your car to the 
graveyard?” he asked. “We have no 
provision here for mourners’ car- 
riages.” 

Probably so few mourners came 
to funerals at state insane asylums 
that carriages were ordinarily un- 
necessary. Thus, the state escaped 
expense. I beckoned to the three 
men—and they followed me to the 
car. We waited for instructions. 

In a few minutes two attendants 
in white suits appeared in the door- 
way, carrying the casket. They 
placed it on the back of a large 
truck. Immediately the truck set off 
down a winding road. We passed 
inmates who were rational enough 
to have the freedom of the grounds. 
It must have taken 30 minutes to 
reach the cemetery. As we followed 
the truck with its tragic burden, we 
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said the Rosary for the dead man. 

The cemetery was at the farthest 
point of the grounds. Tall grass and 
weeds covered the grave markers. 
They were nothing more than tiny 
metal shafts, perhaps two feet high, 
on which a number was written. 
That was all—a number. If you 
wished to visit the grave of one you 
knew in life, you would go to the 
asylum office and get the number 
that was his name. With that you 
could ferret out his resting place. 

Many markers had become rusty. 
Had it not been for the pattern in 
which they were arranged, one 
might have believed they were sur- 
veyors’ signs. 

My gaze wandered over the tan- 
gled waste of wild grass and rusty 
shafts. It reflected the minds of the 
people buried there—disorder and 
derangement, a nightmare of con- 
fusion. But the cemetery was not the 
work of the insane, only their burial 
place. It was the work of the sane— 
the hospital officials, the state, the 
relatives and “friends.” 

Carefully my friend threaded the 
car between the graves. In a corner 
was an open grave. Clay, rocks and 


sand were piled high on either side. 
The day was gorgeous, with a cloud- 
less blue sky overhead, the sun shin- 
ing brightly, and a gentle breeze 
softly swaying the grass and weeds. 
There was no sound except the 
chirping of birds in a near-by grove 
and the crunching of our feet on 
the dirt. 

Four attendants placed ropes be- 
neath the casket and lifted it as 
though it were a swing. They held 
it over the grave while I gave the 
final absolution. “Eternal rest grant 
unto him, O Lord.” Hardly had I 
finished the concluding Our Father 
and Hail Mary and consigned the 
body to the earth from which it had 
come than the attendants dropped . 
it with a thud into the grave. As we 
slowly drove away we heard the 
shovels hard at work and the lumps 
of dirt falling heavily on the coffin. 

We drove on until we came to the 
great iron gates that marked the 
boundaries of the state’s philanthro- 
py. The air seemed much fresher 
outside. It was not quite so sterilized 
of germs, not quite so heavy with 
the findings of science and the ab- 
sence of God. We breathed easier. 


POPOL 
Official Ruling 


Cuanzes Devaney, the actor, was attending the fights at the Hollywood Legion 
stadium. Seated next to him was a priest who appeared to be enjoying the bouts 


to the utmost. 


Soon, a couple of new fighters came into the ring. Before the bell rang to 
begin the first round, Delaney noticed one of the boys blessing himself. 
He leaned over to the priest, and asked, “Do you think that will help 


him, Father?” 


“It will if he can fight!” replied the padre. 


True (June *50). 








A strange tale of how the faith came to a wanes country 





bi, wn Peter and a Pocketful 


PULLED my jeep to the curb. It 
had been a long ride to Taiku. 
Some Koreans stopped. A cou- 
ple of kids asked for “chok- 
lat.” I gestured that my pockets were 
empty, and their eager smiles van- 
ished. I would have to a be a Hershey 
vice-president to please them all. 

I walked to a gate, and read a 

small sign: 
Catholic Church 
Masses 
Weekdays ___ 7:00— 8:00 
eS si 7:00— 8:00 
9 :00—10:30 

“Just like the States,” I thought. 
Americans would be filing into their 
parish churches for Sunday Mass 
about this time. I felt uncomfortable 
as I went through the gate. I could 
have attended Mass at the barracks, 
but I wanted to see what it was like 
in a native church. 

Children were playing in the 
courtyard. I watched them briefly, 
and then went into church. After 
Mass I went to the rectory. A Korean 
priest came to the door. I told him I 
had just been at Mass in his church. 
He was delighted. 


of Rosaries 


By MARK SULLIVAN, OP. 


Condensed from the Dominican Bulletin* 


He ordered tea. As I reached for 
my cup, I remembered that the army 
had forbidden all “unapproved wa- 
ter.” Rather than offend the priest 
I drank it, half-expecting to fall dead 
with the first swallow. 

My host was Father John Baptist 
Kim, and I think he said he was the 
vicar-general of the Taiku vicariate. 
While we talked, Father Kim hand- 
ed me a holy card. On it were two 
Korean sisters, Agnes and Columba 
Kim, martyred many years before. 
I admitted that I didn’t know there 
were Korean saints; I felt foolish 
saying this because I could see how 
proud he was of them. 

“Father, I’m afraid I know noth- 
ing about your country.” 

“Not many people do,” he answer- 
ed smilingly, “and I do not know 
all there is to know about America.” 

He pointed to the card, and said, 
“Yes, there are hundreds of Korean 
blesseds, most of them martyrs. Our 
whole history right from the start is 
written in red.” 

“Perhaps you would tell me about 
it.” As he began his story, I took a 
second cup of tea. 
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“Our nation’s history goes back 
before the time of Christ. The 
Church was introduced to Korea by 
Father de Cespedes, a Jesuit, in 1592. 
He was the ‘unofficial chaplain’ to 
the Japanese soldiers who captured 
Korea that year. But his work was 
not followed up. 

“The story really begins in 1777. 
Our government then thought a 
closed-door policy was best for 
Korea. Our peninsula was sealed 
off. It was almost impossible to enter 
the country or to leave it: that is 
when we became the Hermit king- 
dom. 

“This worried our scholars. They 
had already exhausted available 
sources of knowledge and were un- 
able to get outside for more. 

“Those scholars retired. in the 
summer of 1777 to a Buddhist mon- 
astery near Seoul. They decided to 
go through their books again. Hid- 
den under volumes on Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism they found a 
strange little book they had over- 
looked before. It was frayed and dis- 
colored, but they were able to read 
the Chinese title, The True Doctrine 
Concerning God. The author was 
Father Ricci, a famous Jesuit at the 
Pekin court.” 

“Father,” I asked, “how did that 
book happen to get into a Buddhist 
monastery ?” 

“There is an interesting legend 
about that,” he answered. “It seems 
that one of our ambassadors to Pekin 
brought it to Korea in 1631. The 
book passed from hand to hand, and 
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finally settled in the monastery. It 
was 100 years old when our scholars 
discovered it!” 

I was becoming more interested, 
and hardly noticed the girl bringing , 
in more hot tea. I don’t know what 
kind of tea it was, but it wasn’t kill- 
ing us. That army order would have 
to be revoked. 

“They were very much impressed 
with the book and wanted more like 
it,” said Father Kim, “but they re- 
alized that they could be had only 
in Pekin. They decided to send 
someone to Pekin, 600 miles from 
Seoul. 

“One of the scholars remembered 
that a friend of his, Ree Syenghun, 
was leaving with his father on a dip- 
lomatic errand. Ree agreed to help. 
In Pekin, he went to the bishop’s 
home. 

“After talking often with the bish- 
op and learning about the Church, 
Ree decided to become a Catholic, 
and was baptized. He was now 
Peter Syenghun. 

“When Peter returned to Seoul, 
he carried rosaries, books, and infor- 
mation about the Church. He told 
the philosophers what he had seen, 
and gave them the books and rosa- 
ries. He started teaching the new 
faith and baptized eager friends. So 
successful was he, that when the 
first Chinese priest, Father Tjou, ar- 
rived in 1794 he found 4,000 Catho- 
lics! But I’m getting ahead of the 
story. 

“The zeal of Peter’s community 
could not stop with Baptism. The 
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people wanted a hierarchy such as 
Peter saw in Pekin. So they elected 
one! They made a ‘bishop’ and some 
‘priests’ and told them to preach, 
hear confessions, and_ celebrate 
Mass.” 

“But Father,” I objected, “they 
had no right to do that. You can’t 
make priests; they have to be or- 
dained!” 

“Well, my friend, they did not 
know that.” 

“How long did they ‘preach’ and 
hear ‘confessions’ ?” 

“For two years.” 

My surprise wasn’t pretended. 

“Yes. Somehow the bishop in 
Pekin finally heard about it and sent 
word forbidding their priestly func- 
tions. He ordered them to hear no 


more ‘confessions’ and celebrate no 
more ‘Masses’; but he let them con- 
tinue preaching. Our ‘scholar- 
priests’ assured the real bishop that 
they had been in good faith.” 

“And that is how Catholicism 
started in Korea?” I asked. “Just 
Peter and a pocketful of rosaries?” 

“Yes, and it was a good start. 
Many of the 4,000 Father Tjou 
found when he arrived died with 
him later in a terrible persecution. 
They are the martyrs, our blesseds 
—the ones you did not know about 
when you came in.” 

It was almost noon when I started 
back to Kyongsan. The road didn’t 
seem quite as rough as it did that 
morning: perhaps it was the effect 
of the story, or maybe the tea. 


The Living and the Dead 


Francois Mauriac, on his visit to Oxford for his honorary degree, was im- 
mensely impressed, as a Catholic must be, with the religious tragedy preserved 
in the place built by and for Catholics. He was standing in one of the medieval 
chapels, looking at the wall, when a parson spoke to him. 

“I was thinking,” said Mauriac, “how in Catholic times that wall would 
have had a fresco on it.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “we are going to put a text here, from Holy Scrip- 
ture.” 

“What will it be?” said Mauriac. 

“The words of Mary Magdalen.” When asked which words, the parson 
replied, “They have taken away my Lord; and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” 


2, 
*° 


Mass was celebrated at Dublin airport to mark the 14th anniversary of the 
Irish Airways Co. (Aer Lingus) and to give thanks for its remarkable safety 
record—not one fatal accident during its existence. 

All of Aer Lingus’ planes are named after Irish saints, and are blessed 
before being put into service. During the 14 years Aer Lingus has carried 


695,000 passengers more than 143 million miles. 
The Catholic News (17 June ’50). 





Douglas Woodruff in the London Tablet (7 Jan. 50). 
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A magazine of religious inspiration has cause to celebrate 


Guideposts Has a Birthday 


By IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


ED HAT and redcap sat to- 
gether in the banquet hall 
of the Hotel Astor in New 
York City. A picture of 

Christ looked down upon them— 
and upon more than 2,000 other 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
gathered to honor the founders of 
a magazine. 

In the room were persons promi- 
nent in the Church, the professions, 
the stage, radio, business, industry, 
and labor. The red hat was there by 
proxy; it belongs to Cardinal Spell- 
man, who was represented at the 
meeting by Bishop James H. Grif- 
fiths. The redcap was there in per- 
son. He was Ralston Young, known 
to thousands of travelers as Redcap 
42. He is a handsome Negro porter 
who conducts quiet prayer meetings 
in an empty Pullman train on stor- 
age track 13 in Grand Central ter- 
minal. 

The 2,000 had come from all over 
the country because of their com- 
mon interest in Guideposts, a sim- 
ply-printed, 24-page, nonprofit, non- 
sectarian monthly magazine, pub- 
lished at Pawling, N. Y. 

The dinner had come about spon- 
taneously, much as one would ask 
in a few friends to celebrate a birth- 
day. Guideposts’ April issue had 


merely announced the dinner to 
mark the magazine’s fifth anniver- 
sary. The editors had urged that 
reservations be made quickly of the 
500 seats available. 

Within ten days requests for tick- 
ets grew to more than 1,000. By May 
1, reservations deadline, checks were 
still coming in, and the sponsors had 
to engage the great dining room of 
the Hotel Astor. 

On the night of May 8, then, 2,000 
Guidepost readers, contributors, and 
other well-wishers came to see the 
founders of the magazine. Those 
founders included the Protestant 
clergyman Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale; Lowell Thomas, radio com- 
mentator; Eddie Rickenbacker, fly- 
ing ace of two wars; Branch Rickey, 
owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers. In 
this group also was the most self- 
effacing man at the dinner, publish- 
er Raymond (Pinky) Thornburg, 
Lowell Thomas’ brother-in-law. He 
couldn’t be persuaded to make a 
speech. 

Mr. Thornburg originally con- 
ceived the idea of the magazine and 
started it with Dr. Peale. That was 
in 1945. Mr. Thornburg, a success- 
ful businessman, began talking to 
his friends and neighbors about the 


increasing neglect of Christianity by 
83 
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unhappy millions. He had some 
ideas which he believed would pro- 
mote religion effectively. His friends 
in the little town of Pawling, N. Y., 
put up money to help him launch 
the magazine from a room above a 
grocery store. Thornburg’s idea was 
to have Guideposts serve as a prac- 
tical guide to successful living. It 
would show that faith is a shield 
against the day’s worries, trials, and 
fears. It would show the power of 
prayer. It would strengthen the spir- 
itual foundations upon which our 
nation has been built. These aims 
have been carried out faithfully by 
Editor-in-chief Peale and Executive 
Editor Grace Perkins, wife of the 
Catholic author Fulton Oursler. 

Guideposts explains religion in 
terms of personal experience. The 
contents are what the name implies 
—guideposts to a workable pattern 
of living. The editors seek stories 
from Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish authors, persons whose lives are 
examples to many. 

In the five years since the first 
issue, the founders and editors have 
never lost sight of their objectives. 
They have kept the magazine a sim- 
ple, inspirational publication on a 
nondenominational, nonprofit basis. 
They have succeeded beyond their 
highest hopes. 

Readers assume personal responsi- 
bility for widening Guideposts’ hor- 
izons. They send in names of per- 
sons who may need its spiritual 
messages. They order by the hun- 
dreds reprints of articles, and dis- 
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tribute them personally. Single sub- 
scribers run into thousands, and 
more than 400 employers place bulk 
orders and distribute the magazine 
to their employees. Many business- 
men have personally promoted 
Guideposts among other executives, 
Labor unions endorse Guideposts, 
and subscribe for members. So do 
the Veterans Administration and 
the Salvation Army. Circulation has 
reached 150,000, and will be double 
that before this year is out. 

But even this evidence of its spe- 
cial appeal did not prepare the staff 
for the overwhelming success of 
their fifth anniversary party. It was 
not just a success of numbers; it was 
a testimonial to the strength of 
American faith. 

Branch Rickey, the baseball man, 
and one of the founders, was an 
eloquent speaker. So was John G. 
Ramsay, of the C.I.O. But all the 
speakers were men known for 
achievement: Grove Patterson, edi- 
tor of the Toledo Blade; Fulton 
Oursler; Herman Steinkraus, head 
of Bridgeport Brass Co. and presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Gen. Julius Klein, of the 
Jewish War Veterans. 

Seated with them on the dais were 
such contributors to Guideposts as 
Gene Tunney, Sister Kenny, Buddy 
Rogers, Lillian Gish, Pat O’Brien, 
Morton Downey, Dale Carnegie, 
Howard Chandler Christy, and 
Rabbi Morris Kertzer, who directs 
interfaith activities for the Ameri 
can Jewish committee. 
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Heads of corporations sat with 
union men. A Catholic bishop made 
the invocation, a Jewish rabbi asked 
God’s blessing on the food, and a 
Protestant minister pronounced the 
benediction. On the dais the quiet- 
mannered Negro porter sat next to 
a mill owner from Georgia. In the 
audience, Negro men and women 
listened intently to northerner and 
southerner, white and colored, Jew 
and Christian. 

Herman Steinkraus stood up to 
speak. “The spirit of harmony here 
is perfectly obvious to everybody,” 
he said. “Dr. Peale has spoken of 
the fact that people are turning to 
religion by droves all over the coun- 
try. I’ve just come from the 36th 
annual convention of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and I wish 
to relate to you two things that hap- 
pened there which bear this out. 
The National Chamber is a group 
of businessmen, some 20,000 of them, 
and also 2,500 Chambers of Com- 
merce and 600 trade associations. 
The principal speaker at the final 
banquet was a Methodist bishop 
who gave a stirring religious talk. 

“But that wasn’t all. Whom 
should they elect as a new president 
but a man who for 13 years had been 
a union organizer, Otto Seyferth. 
Certainly something is happening 
to staid old business when these two 
things can happen at its convention. 

“You know, the trouble with the 
world is that there is so much con- 
fusion. It reminds me of a symphony 
orchestra we started in Connecticut 
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a few years ago. We got hold of the 
leading musicians in various cities 
of the state, mostly music teachers, 
and brought them together. The 
first two rehearsals didn’t go very 
well. They just didn’t make very 
good harmony. And then the young 
conductor found out what was 
wrong. All these teachers had been 
accustomed to tuning their instru- 
ments by themselves, but they had 
not learned how to tune their instru- 
ments in harmony with others; and 
from there on we were on the track. 

“In a somewhat similar way, 
America is a great symphony or- 
chestra which needs a tuning up. 
Perhaps the violin section, which is 
the largest section of an orchestra, 
might be likened to a labor union. 
If the violins are not properly tuned 
they can make some pretty screechy 
noises; and they have been doing so. 
Perhaps the brasses might be com- 
pared to business, which has done a 
lot of tooting and makes a lot of 
racket at times. The woodwinds 
might be compared with the politi- 
cians, each of whom wishes to play 
a solo. Now, an orchestra is like 
that; and if it is going to be in har- 
mony it must also have something 
to tune it up. If these great segments 
of American society will get in tune 
with the Infinite we will really 
achieve unity.” 

One of the great newspaper edi- 
tors of today is Grove Patterson of 
the Toledo Blade. Dr. Peale once 
worked for him as a reporter. Mr. 
Patterson underlined their associa- 
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tion by giving the minister-editor 
four assignments, four purposes for 
the magazine. 

“1. Preach aristocracy. Not aris- 
tocracy based upon birth, breeding, 
social position, nor wealth, but aris- 
tocracy that is a fellowship of those 
who care, who have got across to 
themselves the idea of personal re- 
sponsibility for organized action. No 
great movement is ever a mass move- 
ment. All human betterment starts 
in the hearts of a few, and works 
from the inside out, never from the 
outside in. 

“2. Security. How preoccupied we 
are with that thing called security! 
How we live in the hope that some- 
how or other the manna is going to 
fall from the White House forever. 
The late Newton D. Baker, not long 
before his death, wrote, ‘I cannot but 
pray that life may continue to be 
an adventure, full of charm and nov- 
elty for the minds and hearts of the 
valiant. May Guideposts preach 
that, especially to young people. 

“3. Imagination. We need to push 
out the horizons of our imagination 
and somehow think in world terms. 
You do that when you think in 
terms of world brotherhood. 

“4, The crusade of faith. A great 
scientist once said, “The greatest 
thing that a man can learn is this: 
that we come from somewhere and 
are going somewhere.’ We need a 
renewal of our faith that life has 
meaning, purpose, and direction! 
We need a fifth freedom, the free- 


dom to know.” 
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Mr. Patterson turned earnestly to 
Dr. Peale, and continued, “I give 
you the assignment, then, to preach 
the true aristocracy, the personal re- 
sponsibility of those who care. I give 
you the assignment to bring to men 
the capacity for lifting the levels of 
their thinking and pushing out the 
horizons of their imagination. And 
lastly, I give you the assignment of 
preaching the crusade of a renewed 
faith.” 

Bishop Griffiths pointed up the 
evening’s talks with the story of 
Michael Shipkoff. Shipkoff was the 
Bulgarian who told the world about 
his treatment at the hands of the 
secret police of Sofia, who had tried 
by diabolically ingenious methods to 
pry from him a confession of treason 
against his country. 

Shipkoff, the bishop reminded his 
audience, described his persecutors 
as men with “not much imagina- 
tion, nor much intellectual baggage, 
but with enormous stores of char- 
acter, undeviating loyalty to their 
creed, fanatic belief in their own 
cause, fanatic hatred and mistrust of 
anything else.” 

The bishop summed up the com- 
munist torturers as men ready to 
annihilate all personality and eter- 
nal aspirations. He criticized Chris- 
tian apathy, and added, “If we 
should even dare to emulate their 
zeal, loyalty, and dedication in our 
daily lives and enthusiasms, the en- 
tire structure of dialectical material- 
ism, of political tyranny, would be 
recognized for what it is and come 
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apart at the seams. We would re- 
enkindle the fire which would con- 
sume the world with the revolution 
of God.” 

In all movements like this there 
is an area of disagreement and an 
area of agreement. The area of dis- 
agreement is obvious, because since 
the Reformation it has been part of 
history. In it are heresies, wars, dis- 
putes, witch-hunts. At one time 
everyone concerned with Christian- 
ity was concerned with disagree- 
ment. 

Now the area of agreement as- 
sumes gigantic importance. All per- 


sons who have any allegiance to 
Christianity in either principle or 
practice find themselves facing a 
common enemy who intends to de- 
stroy every vestige of Christianity. 
All find themselves in the same un- 
armed forces. 

The area of agreement has now 
become a common battleground. 
That makes it an area of need as 
well as agreement. That is why labor 
and management, Northerner and 
Southerner, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, redcap and red hat must and 
can break bread together, and to- 
gether restore all things to God. 


He heals men’s souls, and inspires the healers of men’s bodies 


The Priest Can’t 
Know Everything 


By DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


Condensed from the Homiletic and Pastoral Review* 


IME was when the priest was 
likely to be the most learned 
man in the community. He 
was the writer, and he could make 
a speech better than anyone else. 
Clerics had almost a monopoly of 
philosophic, scientific, and literary 
knowledge. The people looked to 
the priest for explanations of the 


law. He was the village arbitrator 
by force of his superior education. 
Physicians in the Middle Ages were 
cassocked clerics; priests were even 
the surgeons of that day. 

But in any community of any size 
nowadays there is sure to be some 
man who knows more about writ- 
ing or publishing than the priest 


* Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, 7, N.Y. May, 1950. 
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does. The people who have recourse 
to law and medicine go to doctors 
and lawyers. Some of the leading 
philosophers of the Catholic world 
are laymen—Maritain and Gilson. 
No priest knows as much about 
architecture as does the architect 
who made his graduate studies at 
the Sorbonne, for example; nor can 
the priest build as well as the highly 
trained engineer. The priest cannot 
give advice to those in a psychic 
state without recourse to the trained 
psychologist. He knows less than 
the director of the local radio station 
about propaganda. Few priests, in- 
deed, can write as well as the lay 
Catholics Bruce Marshall or Gra- 
ham Greene, or that near-Catholic, 
T. S. Eliot. 

Yet, the tradition of priestly com- 
petence in all lines is too old to be 
easily dropped. When the bishop 
taps Father So and So with a blue 
pencil, he is supposed to have de- 
veloped by the gesture the highly 
specialized skill of a publisher and 
an editor. With the homiletics course 
of the seminary not too fresh in his 
mind, the priest walks bravely to the 
microphone and wonders why he is 
“outlistened to” by Bob Hope and 
Gabriel Heatter. He tells architects 
how the building should be built, on 
the strength of a three-hours-a-week 
course in the history of art. He goes 
into the parish society and tries to 
capture the interest of modern men 
and women (and their much tough- 
er-to-catch youngsters) without any 
special training in organization, 
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recreation, public relations, or par- 
liamentary law. 

The priest who without special 
training walks into a labor-union 
meeting is going to be outsmarted. 
There are men there whose hands 
are calloused, who have soaked 
through their pores labor law, par- 
liamentary procedure, and the weak 
points of the capitalists. Every priest 
has in his congregation a banker or 
a broker who regards his handling 
of money with somewhat amused 
eyes. 

I note with approval how Msgr. 
Matthew Smith is giving profes- 
sional training to Catholic editors. 
I see in Thomas Merton a man who 
brings a trained writing technique 
to presenting orthodox piety. It was 
my privilege to help a priest towards 
first a doctorate in psychiatry and 
then a full degree in medicine. Many 
a doctor of canon law is now also 
a doctor of civil law. The great de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber was 
the work of a priest of the Holy 
Cross in the laboratories of Notre 
Dame university. The Techny Fa- 
thers have taken the lead in the 
highly specialized field of anthro- 
pology. Every year, dozens of young 
Jesuits and Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans are adding to the funda- 
mentals of their priesthood a highly 
trained knowledge of literature and 
science, and even the techniques of 
propaganda and public relations. 

All this is true. Yet we know that 
priests can never be numerous 
enough to do the work necessary 
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for our very complicated world. 

The priest is confronted with 
three alternatives. 

1. He can confine himself to his 
essential work as a priest—say Mass 
devoutly, preach with skill, draw 
people to the sacraments, and bring 
human sympathy to the confession- 
al. 

2. He can go out and grub for the 
skills needed in modern leaderships, 
a tough, laborious, and expensive 
process. 

3. He can become the leader of 
the leaders, the priest of the lay 
apostles. 

I am a priest, and it is hard to 
admit that in a thousand modern 
lines there are laymen who know 
much more than I do. We priests 
are delighted with the devout men 
and the holy, sometimes rather sim- 
ple, women who are willing to carry 
charity to the poor and to the un- 
Wise. 

When we find ourselves dealing 
with the skilled social worker, we 
may easily find our feathers ruffled. 
We are proud of the men who 
gather for the smoker or the ama- 
teur boxing match, and who can 
easily be directed to do a house-to- 
house collecting job. But what hap- 
pens meanwhile to the city’s leading 
journalist, the great brain surgeon, 
the lawyer who pleads in the su- 
preme court, the outstanding labor 
leader, the head of the advertising 
agency, the clever young writer, the 
young woman who heads the Eng- 
lish department in the local school, 


the artist whose work is being recog- 
nized, the manager of the town’s 
biggest industrial plant? Some of 
these, ten to one, are present at Sun- 
day Mass and are fairly regular at 
the Communion rail—though they 
are not likely to be interested in 
parish smokers, the altar society, or 
the study clubs. These are the peo- 
ple who must be won over to the 
work of the lay apostolate. But they 
must be won less as subordinates to 
the priest than as his partners. 

A man like Fulton Oursler brings 
trained newspaper experience to the 
simple telling of the story of the 
Saviour, and he manages to get that 
story on the front page of a news- 
paper in every big city in the coun- 
try. Only a man who knows the 
canny technique of the newspaper 
world could have achieved that. The 
scientist Sperti, working day and 
night in his ecclesiastically spon- 
sored laboratory, could win a place 
in the scientific world to which 
most priests could not aspire. Father 
Peyton might have the zeal to in- 
spire the Family Hour; it took the 
skill and technical training of men 
and women who know the movies 
and the radio to actually put the 
program on the air. 

The lay apostolate has progressed 
further than anyone ever dreamed. 
Catholic universities and colleges 
are today served by laymen and 
women who are winning more and 
more actual partnership in general 
Catholic achievement. When first I 
went to a Catholic school, the rather 
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scraggly lay teachers (most of whom 
were eking out a bare livelihood by 
teaching until they could get their 
higher degrees) were hardly more 
than caddies on the campus. We 
still have a long way to go before 
the lay faculty are accorded full dig- 
nity for their learning and abilities; 
yet, the Catholic medical schools 
are proof of what can come about 
through lay professors. Because even 
the most confident priest would 
hardly dare teach medicine, the doc- 
tors are actually doing the main 
work that puts those schools on the 
top of the list. The Catholic writer 
has forced an opening into what 
was once a clerical monopoly : Cath- 
olic journalism. 

But we have not begun to use our 
Catholic potential. And when we 
hear ourselves moaning that, though 
we are so many, our influence is so 
light, I think of the Catholic jour- 
nalist who left the ranks of Catholic 
journalism to lift the Christian Sct- 
ence Monitor to the lead of interna- 
tional periodicals. I think of the out- 
standing directors in Hollywood 
who on occasion turn hopefully to 
a Catholic theme and wonder 
whether it will cost them their jobs 

. . and the Catholic radio stars 
whose Catholicity is buried under 
routine scripts ... and the Catholic 
writers who know they can earn a 
hundred thousand a year if they 
write with the secular magazines in 
mind—and make a bare living if 
they handle Catholic themes. If the 
priest of 1950 has a job, it is to find 


the leaders and lead them. By that 
I certainly do not mean that he is 
to outarchitect the architect, lead the 
musician to new harmonies, show 
the writer how to write. 

Leadership is the job of inspira- 
tion. No one else can teach truth 
and beauty as a priest can. But the 
task of making truth and beauty 
known through modern technical 
skills belongs to the men who know 
the skills and know where they can 
be used. 

A Catholic union leader, who 
knows the knotty ropes, can go into 
a union meeting and do what the 
best-intentioned priest cannot ac- 
complish. The truth is that the 
unions dread interference from out- 
siders. The priests who have done 
the really great job for labor have 
been those who have trained labor 
leaders and then stood aside. 

Few priests have the skill to have 
written The Cardinal. It took a 
Catholic layman to break into the 
pages of what is often a flatly pagan 
magazine with a Catholic novel. But 
then I doubt that a priest could have 
got that book past his diocesan cen- 
sors. Yet, the book should have been 
written; and because it was written, 
uncounted Cosmopolitan readers are 
getting a new understanding of the 
Church. But the important question 
is: what priest inspired Robinson 
to write The Cardinal? 

The Catholic lay apostolate is go- 
ing to be more and more lay. The 
priest should search for the laymen 
who have the know-how. 
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A Jewish professor builds a Catholic school of business 


Well Done, Sir 


By JOHN CONNER 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


ror. GustavE Kapysu Ktaus- 


NER could not trust himself to 
look at the speakers for a while. It 
was too much, this testimonial din- 
ner; too big for a little man like him. 

But the mayor, Joseph Darst, did 
not think so. The mayor, who had 
been a classmate of the professor’s in 
the first years of St. Louis univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, said warmly, “You have ful- 
filled in a glorious way the Amer- 
ican story, Gustave. St. Louis shall 
not soon forget.” 

Others followed with their praises: 
the Very Revd. Thomas M. Knapp, 
president of Rockhurst college and 
former regent of the commerce 
school; Father Bernard W. Demp- 
sey, present regent; and Cecil Muel- 
lerleile, who summed up for the 
alumni. 

They brought tears throughout 
the banquet hall with recitations of 
his kindnesses, laughs with repeti- 
tions of well-known Klausner anec- 
dotes. They discussed his retirement, 
after 35 years on the university staff; 
and they announced that a $250,000 
endowed professorship was being 


established in his honor by the city’s 
businessmen, the first such profes- 
sorship in the university’s 120-year 
history. 

Only when the university’s youth- 
ful president, the Very Revd. Paul 
C. Reinert, got up to speak was Pro- 
fessor Klausner able to look up. The 
tall, athletically built man seemed to 
address him rather than the room at 
large. Father Reinert was 39, much 
younger than hundreds of the pro- 
fessor’s former students. 

The president was saying, “The 
University of St. Louis has guarded 
her honorary degrees jealously. In a 
quarter century, just six have been 
conferred, among them, one on Mar- 
shal Foch, another on Cardinal Mer- 
cier, and a third on Pope Pius XII, 
when he visited us as Cardinal 
Pacelli. 

“Now among them, St. Louis uni- 
versity has placed a most worthy 
candidate. The board of trustees has 
voted unanimously that Professor 
Klausner be given the degree of doc- 
tor of laws, honoris causa.” 

The professor rose to the thunder- 
ous ovation, saying, “Thank you, 


*640 5th Ave., New York City, 19. June 10, 1950. 91 
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thank you,” almost to himself. The 
faces before him were tense, waiting 
to catch every nuance in the closing 
chapter of a 40-year-old relationship, 
as student first and then teacher, as 
Russian-Jewish immigrant and as 
Catholic-university professor. He 
had asked nothing better than to 
serve. 

Listening wasn’t easy. His accent 
had stuck persistently. 

The accent is part of the Klausner 
legend, already rich with tales you 
can hear from almost anyone you 
meet in St. Louis. You merely ask, 
“Do you know Professor Klaus- 
ner?” and then sit back and listen 
to the stories his name excites. 

St. Louis university has one of the 
best commerce schools in the coun- 
try and one of the oldest at univer- 
sity level. Professor Klausner is one 
reason. The other was his old friend, 
the commerce school’s late organizer 
and first regent, Father Joseph L. 
Davis. 

Together they built it, student by 
student, until it became the biggest 
school on the campus. Father Davis 
was executive and salesman; Profes- 
sor Klausner, the enthusiastic teach- 
er who made classes exciting. 

If you couldn’t learn business ad- 
ministration or accounting from 
him, you were probably a hopeless 
dud. He would stay with the last 
stragglers, holding the class back, to 
draw word pictures until the dullest 
grasped the. point of a lecture. He 
put in extra hours in the late after- 
noon, late evening, or on Sundays 
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to help individual students along. 

He would boil things down to 
their simplest terms. “Look,” he'd 
say, holding up a quarter, “this is 
what we mean by reserves in a busi- 
ness. I have taken this quarter from 
my right pocket. I pass it to my left 
hand and put it into my left pocket. 
See? The money stays in the firm. 


_It just goes from one pocket to an- 


other.” 

He has always understood that 
things might not be clear, even to 
intelligent students. They weren’t 
clear for him when he escaped, so 
many years ago, from Russia. Amer- 
ica was a very strange world—warm 
and kind, but a little quick for the 
foreign-born, and sometimes impa- 
tient of his ignorance of our ways. 

The professor has worked with 
the furious energy of one trying to 
repay a great debt; he has never 
turned down a plea for help. He has 
often given or loaned from his own 
meager funds, and he has borrowed 
in order to lend. And sometimes he 
has not been paid back, so that he 
has had to scramble to keep personal 
credit intact. 

He has built a world he likes to 
survey now, as he sits back in the 
office the university has given him 
for life. Forty-four of the commerce 
school’s faculty studied under him. 
Many more students rank high in 
the business world. 

The earliest classes were at night. 
Commerce and Finance didn’t start 
day classes until 1920. Many students 
came from large families or homes 
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of limited means and had to work 
days. 

Leo Wieck, the treasurer of May 
Department Stores Co., remembers 
Klausner’s “Sunday school.” The 
professor held it so regularly that it 
was just about curricular, and 
Wieck, who had not been fortunate 
enough to get him as a regular in- 
structor, snapped up the chance to 
attend on his own on week ends. He 
got into trouble with his own teach- 
er who, jealous of the Klausner en- 
terprise, started his own Sunday 
meetings, and expected Wieck to 
patronize them. Wieck stuck to 
Klausner. 

Cecil Muellerleile, a big, jovial 
man, was miserable on his first day 
in St. Louis. He had just come from 
crisp and clear Wisconsin to study 
under the Jesuits. The professor 
came along, extended his hand, in- 
troduced himself, asked the home- 
sick boy how he was, and bade him 
welcome. But he couldn’t strike a 
smile out of the sulking Muellerleile 
face. 

“Why, I’m surprised,” the profes- 
sor finally said, stepping back and 
craning his neck to look the giant 
over. “A big strapping boy like you 
should find this a great adventure. 
Get out on that football field and 
you won’t be lonesome long.” 

Muellerleile took the advice. He 
became one of the school’s football 
greats. He is now city manager in 
St. Louis for an oil company. 

The professor learned about lone- 
liness the hard way, living in New 
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York and unable to speak English. 
The move had been born of despera- 
tion in Russian pogroms under the 
czar. In the old country, Klausner 
had a good job representing a wool- 
en firm, but a bad scare he got upon 
returning from a business trip de- 
cided him. 

On reaching his home in Kiev, 
he found that his family had barely 
escaped a disaster. Just in time, his 
wife Anna, their daughter Rae, and 
their son Eli had been spirited out 
of the city and into the relative safe- 
ty of the farm country by hiding 
under a farmer’s load of hay. The 
friend who rescued them, a Cath- 
olic, was soon to lose his own life 
at the hands of terrorist Russian 
police. 

Eli, now a prosperous St. Louis 
dentist with a family of his own, 
can still remember peeking from 
under the hay to see Cossacks riding 
through Kiev’s streets with drawn 
sabers. 

Anna Klausner did not readily 
fall in with her husband’s idea of 
going to America. 

He went on ahead, alone, to New 
York, where the best he could get 
was a janitor’s job in a factory. After 
four months he wrote to Anna’s 
uncle in St. Louis. 

“Come here,” the uncle replied. 
“We'll fix you up.” 

In St. Louis, the rise in the Klaus- 
ner fortunes was not immediate. 
Gustave landed a job as a stock boy 
with a clothing firm headed by the 
uncle’s friend. But Gus was smart. 
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He was soon head of the stock de- 
partment. He sent for his family in 
1909, and one day, a year later, read 
te Anna Father Davis’ newspaper 
notice that a new commerce school 
would soon be started. 

“You're 36, dear,” she said. “You 
don’t want to go to school now.” 

Down came Gustave’s foot a sec- 
ond time. : 

Father Davis was of Anna’s mind 
at first. He was Klausner’s age him- 
self, and considered it too old. He 
had been given a new and challeng- 
ing assignment, and felt he could do 
without having to teach one of his 
first students English as well as the 
rudiments of business. 

Klausner was persistent. “But, 
Mr. Davis,” he pleaded, “should I 
lose my ambition because I am too 
old?” 

“Well,” the priest said, “I can’t 
turn down a man with your enthusi- 
asm. But if you don’t mind, I’m 
usually called ‘Father’ and not ‘Mis- 
ter.” 

Out of hundreds of applicants, 42 
were selected for the first class, in- 
cluding Klausner. Of the 42, ten 
were graduated, including Klausner. 

Klausner, already well educated 
at Kiev, turned out to be a gold 
mine that could be tapped easily 
with a little enterprise from the 
English department. The bread Fa- 
ther Davis had thrown on the water 
came back cake. And Klausner 
found, when he tried to return his 
interest wholly to the clothing busi- 
ness, that he had fallen in love with 
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education among the Jesuit Fathers. 

“Mama,” he said, pressing his foot 
down firmly for the third time, “I’m 
going to teach.” 

Anna didn’t object much. She was 
getting used to her new Gustave. 

Father Davis agreed, after a little 
thought. 

But Walter Marx, Gustave’s boss, 
was amazed. “I’ve heard of a lot of 
people going from teaching to busi- 
ness, but never from business to 
teaching,” he said. 

“T like teaching much better than 
making money,” Gus told him. 

Some persons are entranced by 
books. Others live for music. In the 
same way, Professor Klausner could 
lose himself in teaching, becoming 
so engrossed with his own lectures 
that he wouldn’t hear the bell. And 
when he was reminded, he would 
try to hold on to the spell by saying, 
“Wait a minute, I'll only be a sec- 
ond.” He is well remembered for 
that. 

When the commerce school was 
still confined to the basement of the 
university’s Administration build- 
ing, the professor had the classroom 
directly under the chapel. And often 
when the Jesuits were at prayer, the 
quiet would be shattered suddenly 
by the professor’s enthusiasm under 
the ancient pine floor. 

He might be shouting, “Where 
did the profits go?” or “Let’s put 
Mr. Cash in the bank!” And Father 
Davis, raising his eyes to the high 
vaulted windows, would ask him- 
self, “What kind of a sound must 
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shouting like that make in heaven?” 

Gustave Klausner learned as read- 
ily as he taught. Long after he had 
ceased to be a student under Father 
Davis in the formal sense, he would 
sit listening into the wee small hours 
while the regent and his staff kicked 
ideas and suggestions around. It was 
here more than anywhere else that 
he learned the American way of life. 

The freshmen took a hand at 
teaching, too, and their shenanigans 
led him into his only quarrel with 
the regent. They would set his desk 
so close to the edge of its dais that 
a slight push from him during the 
corralling of a trial balance would 
send it crashing over on its side. 
They would have a field day carry- 
ing the “patient” out of the room 
when a husky classmate would sud- 
denly “faint.” And they would set 
Klausner’s watch 15 minutes ahead. 

Early departures became so fre- 
quent that Father Davis had to take 
steps. He bounded out of his office 
one day, and confronted a surprised 
Professor Klausner in his classroom 
doorway just after a noisy exodus 
by the class. 

“But it’s 11 o'clock,” the professor 
protested, looking at his pocket 
watch. 

“Tt is 10:45. Your watch is wrong 
again,” -the priest said coldly. “I'll 
have to ask you to keep your stu- 
dents in until proper bell time.” 

The professor reddened under his 
bushy hair and behind his trim mus- 
tache. Then he ran from the room 
shouting, “All right, then, I quit.” 


He didn’t, of course. But his 
classes, appalled at this suggestion 
of calamity, pulled their punches for 
a while. 

The pranks were not important. 
What was important was Professor 
Klausner’s popularity as a teacher. 
It bespoke his excellence, and he 
knew it. His classes were so ener- 
getically sought that in turning ap- 
plicants aside Father Davis would 
have to say, “Professor Klausner 
can’t teach you all. You'll have to 
go where you're assigned.” 

Once, when the professor was hit 
by a streetcar and laid up several 
weeks, he was welcomed back with 
spontaneous clapping and cheering. 

Building businessmen didn’t ab- 
sorb all the professor’s time and en- 
ergy. Until late at night he would 
hop around the city, sometimes ac- 
companied by Anna, working for 
the commerce-school alumni asso- 
ciation, which he built almost single- 
handed, and contributing his ener- 

ies to Zionism, to the Orthodox 
Old Folks home, the Jewish Board 
of Education or the Jewish National 
Fund. 

The professor lost his dear friend, 
Father Davis, in 1939. “Don’t grieve, 
Gus,” the priest said when the pro- 
fessor went to his side for the last 
time. “Just look out that hard work 
doesn’t get you as it’s got me.” Fa- 
ther Davis was far more cheerful 
than his visitor. 

“I want to ask you something, 
Gus,” the priest said gently to his 
grief-stricken friend. “When you 
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told me you wanted to teach, Walter 
Marx sent someone to ask me not 
to take you away from his company. 
I refused. Was I right?” 

Choked with emotion, the profes- 
sor could only squeeze the dying 
regent’s hand. 

Anna, too, died just before Christ- 
mas, in 1947. She had been strong 
and healthy, one who always wor- 
ried more about Gustave than about 
herself. After his streetcar accident 
she used to ride to work with him 
and call for him at night after school 
to be sure it didn’t happen again. 

The end began at the annual 
alumni-student Christmas party the 
professor himself had first organized 
years before. On their way from din- 
ner downtown she told Gustave she 
felt ill, but she refused to go home 
until he had received his usual 
Christmas present. 

John Lang, the commerce school’s 
director of accounting and a close 
friend, drove them home. In the car, 
Anna said, “Papa, I’m dying. I don’t 
know what’s the matter, but I’m 
going to leave you.” Ten minutes 
after midnight she was dead, victim 
of a heart attack. 

The old professor was shattered 
by the loss, and the Jesuits took to 
watching him anxiously. They hur- 
ried with the laurels they consid- 
ered long overdue. 


In 1948, he was presented with 
the university’s fleur-de-lis, a large | 
gold medallion. He was the second” 


man to receive it. 


The endowed professorship and 
the honorary doctorate, and the din- 
ner last December at which they 
were announced, crowned his career, 

On the afternoon before the din- 
ner, he had met President Reinert 
in a commerce-school corridor. Fa-' 
ther Reinert asked him about his 


speech. Professor Klausner said it 
would be short, that he was tremen- 


dously grateful to the university, 


that he was a little tired, and anxious 


to get at the book on accounting he 


is writing. 


He remembered this as he stood 


up to give that short speech, and he’ 
thought quickly of what he would” 
say. He looked up and down the 
speakers’ table, at Father Reinert, 
Father Knapp, and the mayor, and” 
he remembered an old Arab saying: 
“An Arab donkey knows best how? 
big he is when he walks under a7 
mountain.” Standing before all his’ 


friends, he said, he felt like the don- ~ 


key under the mountain. Then he 
sat down. 

Later, as he turned to leave, Ger- 
trude Haffner, who had been Anna’s 
close friend, kissed him. 

“If only she could have seen it,” 
he said to her, and walked out alone. 


Exaine Scorr was in Bloomingdale’s, and saw two nuns going back and 
forth, between the handkerchief and shoe departments. She heard one say 
to the other, “It’s so hard to know what to get Sister Theresa—she has every- 


thing.” 


Leonard Lyons in the New York Post. 
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Re 1527. Through the night, 


the terrified populace of Rome 
has heard the beat of distant drums, 
the tramp of marching feet. The 
powerful forces of Germany and 
Spain are invading from the north. 


Deserting papal soldiers dash wildly 
through the darkened streets, seek- 
ing hiding places, cutting down of- 
ficers who try to beat them back to 
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SWISS GUARDS 


the city’s walls. Rome’s rich hastily 
bury their family plate and jewels. 
Even the poor barricade their doors. 

Pope Clement VII anxiously paces 
the halls of the Vatican palace, now 
and then stopping at a window to 
stare at the city’s confusion. There 
is nothing he can do to stave off the 
impending defeat. His troops are 
all mercenaries, soldiers for pay, not 
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The recruit has to be at least 5’ 8” to wear the colorful Michelangelo (or is it Raphael 2) 
designed uniform. 


anxious to fight for a losing cause. 
Only the 200 Swiss in reserve 
around the palace seem to remain 
firm, standing to arms through the 
long night. 

Morning comes, and with it, the 
imperial horde storms the wall to 
the north. They are repulsed at first, 
but a chance shot (some say fired by 
Benvenuto Cellini) kills their popu- 
lar commander, the Duke of Bour- 
bon, and they go wild. They have 
not been paid for months, and they 
are ferocious for the loot of the Holy 
City. They breach the walls in sev- 
eral spots and pour into the city. 

Before Pope Clement realizes 
what has happened, he is cut off 
from his historic last refuge, the 
impregnable castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
With 13 cardinals around. him, and 
the Swiss Guard making a way, he 
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runs for St. Peter’s basilica. But here, ’ 
too, the enemy have preceded him, 7 
Looters are already at work inside, | 
tearing at rich tapestries, making off 7 
with sacred vessels. Thousands of © 
troops are milling about in the 
square. They surround the Pope and 
his party before he realizes they are 
the enemy’s, not his own. Only the 
200 Swiss stand between the Pope 
and capture or death. 

The Swiss form a circle about 
him, cut a path through the square, 
through the giant basilica, fighting 
at every step, leaving their own and 
enemy dead even on the steps of the 
high altar. They are only 42 when 
they reach the entrance to a secret 
passageway that leads along the top 
of a battlemented wall to the strong- 
hold of Sant’ Angelo. There they 
will hold out for another ten months 





The new Guard takes his oath to defend the Pope. 


and a negotiated peace. Those 42 
are the only Swiss to survive. Their 
heroic commander, Kaspar Roist, 
and his wife have been captured, 
and tortured to death. And 158 
Swiss Guards have fallen, preserv- 
ing their oaths to defend the person 
of the Pope with their lives. 

Today these men have a monu- 
ment in the Vatican, erected by Pope 
Pius XI in 1927, on the 400th anni- 
versary of their heroic deed. Station- 
ed by it, standing at attention, are 
the Swiss Guards of today. They 
take the same oaths, preserve the 


same traditions, wear the same uni- 
forms, and are as ready to defend 
the Pope as were those fighting 
Swiss of 400 years ago. 

Of course, the present life of the 
Swiss Guards is more peaceful. 
Their constant guard duty is most- 
ly routine, and only occasionally 
does a boisterous interloper need 
ejecting. But the ancient armor al- 
ways needs polishing, and it takes 
incessant drill to keep the Guards in 
physical condition. 

But despite their quiet lives, the 
Swiss still mean business. The visi- 








Pictures of the Matterhorn and pust “wiss glory hang on the refectory walls. 


tor may admire the picturesque hal- 
berds the Guards carry ceremonial- 
ly, but there are rifles and machine 
guns ready in the armory. The 
Guards mean to defend the Pope, 
no matter how different warfare has 
become since 1527. 

The Swiss first came to the Vati- 
can in 1505. Pope Julius II, at the 
suggestion of Cardinal Schinner, 
signed a treaty with the Swiss can- 


tons of Zurich and Lucerne, by 
which the cantons agreed to supply 
250 men as a bodyguard to the Pope. 
The Swiss were the great merce- | 
nary soldiers of that age, and for 
several centuries afterwards. In 
Lucerne, a famous monument, the 
“Lion of Lucerne,” cut into solid 
rock, commemorates the 780 Swiss 
who died defending the palace of 
Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette 
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Drill and more drill, this time with rifles. The special papal salute—the “knee-fall.” 


against the mobs of the French 
Revolution. A reproduction hangs 
in the Guards’ private refectory to 
remind them of their nation’s past 
valor. 

Today the Swiss Guards can come 
from any part of Switzerland, 
though most of them still enter the 
Guards from the German-speaking 
North. To apply for their initial two- 
year enlistment period, they must be 


between 19 and 25, at least 5 feet, 8 
inches tall, have proper civil and 
parish references as to character and 
piety, and must pass a stiff medical 
examination. Also, they must have 
qualified under the rigid military 
standards of the Swiss army. 

The Guards remember their na- 
tive Switzerland well. In their pri- 
vate refectory they eat Swiss sau- 
sages and cheeses under a picture of 











the Matterhorn; their library is fill- 
ed with Swiss books; in their private 
chapel of Sts. Martin and Sebas- 
tian, the chaplain delivers their ser- 
mon in German. Most have friends 
in Switzerland, from whom they re- 
ceive constant gossip about events 
back home. They spend frequent 
hours of recreation reminiscing 
about their mountain land. 

While they are in the Guards, 
only officers are allowed to marry. 
Otherwise, the soldier’s life is com- 
paratively easy. He may leave at any 
time after three months’ notice. 
After three years’ service, the soldier 
gets a three-month furlough; and 
after ten years he can retire with a 
pension of part of his salary. If he 
stays he is eligible to be promoted 
to corporal on the next vacancy. 
After 12 years, he becomes a ser- 
geant, and if he retires after 20 years 
of service, he is pensioned for life 
at full salary. 

There are 116 Guards today, col- 
onel, captain, four lieutenants, a ser- 
geant-major, four sergeants, ten 
corporals, and 95 halberdiers (pri- 
vates). According to military eti- 
quette, all the Guards rank three de- 
grees above their given title. Swiss 
Guard privates rank as sergeants 
among the armies of the world, and 
the sergeants are saluted as commis- 
sioned officers. And though the 
Guard contains only as many sol- 
diers as a company, its crack status 
ranks it as a regiment. The com- 
mander is Colonel Baron de Pfyffer 
d’Altishafen; of Lucerne, the 27th 
officer and the 10th commander of 





Colonel Baron de Pfyffer d’ Altishafen, 


commander of the Guard. 





The changing of the guard is one of the Vatican’s most picturesque ceremonies. 


that name in the 445-year history of 
the Guards. He has commanded 
since 1934. 

The Swiss Guards are the first 
Vatican citizens the Holy Year pil- 
grim sees. Their colorful blue-yel- 
low-and-red uniforms can be seen 
blocks away from the guard posts 
at the major entrances to the Vati- 
can. These picturesque medieval 
uniforms were designed either by 


Michelangelo or by Raphael, but no 


one has come up with definite proof 
for one man or the other. The 
Guards don’t care who designed 
them; they think they are hot, espe- 
cially in the Roman summer. No 
one in the last 445 years has gotten 
around to changing that feature of 
their dress. 

But the uniforms help to make for 
effective ceremonial, as any pilgrim 
who has seen the colorful changing 


of the guard will tell you. The 











Mail call at Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer residence. 


Guards can also be seen at ceremo- 
nial posts during many papal func- 
tions. They give the Pope a special 
combination of genuflection and 
salute which new recruits have a 
tough time learning. The Guards, 
besides their posts at the Vatican 
gates, also guard certain halls in the 
palace, and they can always be found 
searching courteously, though efh- 
ciently, the identification papers and 
official invitations of those who 


request entry to papal audiences. 

Even when the Pope goes to his 
summer home, Castel Gandolfo, in 
the Alban Hills 40 miles southeast 
of Rome, the Guards follow him. 
Every two weeks, while the Pope is 
in residence there, 17 Guardsmen 
journey out to take their turn of 
duty in the cool mountain air. It 
looks like a vacation, but the Guards 
bring their rifles along. They still 
defend the Pope. 








Automobiles have had hundreds of names 
since they first were made 


What Do You Call That 
Thin g You Ride In? 


By RUDOLPH E. ANDERSON 
Condensed from a book* 


‘HE BUILDERS of the first motor 
cars didn’t know what to call 

them. They came up at first with 
such concoctions as electrobat and 
buggyaut. 

Sponsors of the Chicago Times- 
Herald race in 1895 offered $500 for 
‘the best generic term. Motocycle 
won the prize, although guadricycle 
was approved, and petrocar was con- 
sidered. 

Motocycle was hooted as too sug- 
gestive of the bicycle. 

Automobile came in when Amer- 
icans were putting French words 
into their motoring language: chauf- 
feur, garage, taxi, chassis, and ton- 
_neau. Automobile had its share of 
opposition. One observer of the con- 
troversy asked, “Why not call it a 
‘soalone,’ and then _let-it-alone?” 
And the April, 1899, Cycle Age wag- 
gishly suggested, “Automobile is a 
cumbrous word in English, but it 
might be abbreviated fore and aft 
and called a ‘tomo.’” 

The humorists could not leave the 
word alone. Gleefully they soon 
dreamed up the illogical but appro- 


priately amusing variant, auto-mo- 
bubble. Chosen for the title of a 
song, and a favorite with various 
characters in the Sunday comics, 
Buster Brown, Little Jimmy, Happy 
Hooligan, the word gained genuine 
popularity. Auto-mo-bubbling came 
to be another way to say automobil- 
ing or motoring, and has been pre- 
served in the song, Jn My Merry 
Oldsmobile. 

Automobile won the battle of 
words. Some early makers took the 
word mobile and incorporated it in 
their brand name. A few of the re- 
sulting names were Mobile Steamer, 
Locomobile, Hupmobile and Olds- 
mobile. Only the last has survived, 
although the first Ford car was 
christened Fordmobile. Such names 
as Gasmobile, Farmobile, Pneumo- 
bile, Bucomobile, and Cyclemobile 
also gained brief currency. 

Another group used the com- 
panion word for automobile in such 
names as Cartercar, Kissel Kar, El- 
car and Browniecar. Some of the 
early wagon manufacturers trans- 
ferred their trade name to the auto- 


*The Story of the American Automobile. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with 
permission of Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington, 8, D.C. $3.75. 301 pp. 
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mobile they began producing, in- 
cluding Studebaker and Dort. 

Two of the most popular methods 
of creating names for automobiles 
used initials and hyphens. Three 
that became famous were R.C.H., 
H.C.S., and Reo. The last-named 
combined the initials of R. E. Olds. 
H.C.S. represented the initials of 
Harry C. Stutz, and R.C.H. of Rob- 
ert C. Hupp, designer of the Hup- 
mobile. All were barred from using 
their names in new companies after 
they left older ones which had popu- 
larized their names. They capital- 
ized on their reputations by using 
their initials. 

Practically all of the hyphenated 
names achieved renown. The last 
to disappear was Lincoln-Zephyr, 
which dropped Zephyr, but in its 
place stepped Kaiser-Frazer. In this 
list of hyphenated names was Pierce- 
Arrow, Pope- Waverly, Willys - 
Knight, Willys-Overland, Sterling- 
Knight, Stearns - Knight, Stevens - 
Duryea, Scripps - Booth, Maxwell - 
Briscoe, and the group whose names 
reflected civic pride: Paige-Detroit, 
Thomas - Detroit, Abbott - Detroit, 
Welch - Detroit, Chalmers - Detroit, 
Warren - Detroit, Trask - Detroit, 
Stoddard-Dayton, and Pope-Toledo. 

A large number of cars received 
the names of birds and animals as 
brand names or sales-promotion 
nicknames. Among the latter that 
attained popularity were the Wills- 
Ste. Claire Gray Goose, the Apper- 
son Jack Rabbit, and Overland’s 
Red Bird, Blue Bird, and Whippet. 
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Chalmers’ racing cars were also 
known as Blue Bird, and Buick was 
the Bug. The various trade names 
included Badger, Beaver, Falcon, 
Fox, Eagle, Wolf, and Wolverine. 

Five cars were named for heaven- 
ly bodies: the Sun, Moon, Star, 
Comet, and Mercury. Mercury was 
also the name of a god | wing-footed 
messenger], and other car names 
were also of mythical divinities: 
Diana, Aurora, Ajax, Atlas, and 
Vulcan. 

Although automobiles have been 
named after many important towns 
and states, only Plymouth has sur- 
vived. Packard started out as the 
Ohio Automobile Co., and upon 
moving to Detroit was given the 
name of the founder, James W. 
Packard. 

Desperate efforts were made to 
win public approbation with names 
such as Perfection, Premier, Peer- 
less, Leader, Imperial, Majestic, 
Emancipator, Winner, Simplex and 
Triumph (“All That the Name Im- 
plies”), not to mention People’s and 
Everybody’s. Less serious contenders 
were Imp and Zip. 

Altogether, more than 2,000 brand 
names have been used in the indus- 
try, but with two exceptions only 
cars named after men have survived. 
Cadillac, Chrysler, De Soto, Ford, 
Hudson, Kaiser - Frazer, Lincoln, 
Nash, Packard, Willys, Pontiac, 
Buick, Chevrolet, Dodge, Crosley, 
Olds, and Studebaker are all names 
of men. Plymouth and Mercury are 
the exceptions, but they are associ- 
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ated with great names in the indus- 
try. A few cars bearing great names 
failed to survive, among them the 
Rickenbacker. The automobile lent 
itself to all the devices used in pub- 
licity and advertising to build per- 
sonalities. An automobile was a per- 
sonal and costly thing, and the buyer 
was interested in the character of 
the man who produced it. When 
Ford came into the spotlight as 
builder of an automobile to suit the 
average man’s purse, he attracted 
attention to himself and not to the 
company. The name General Mo- 
tors would appear to defy the gen- 
eral rule, but all cars in the line are 
named for men. 

But the public hit upon its own 
names with an almost uncanny flair 
of appropriateness, names which 
were applied to the car bouncing 
along the road rather than to the 
one gleaming in the showroom. 

The first of the popular nicknames 
was tin Lizzie, inspired by the rak- 
ishness of the Ford Model T about 
the time the first Ford jokes appear- 
ed. Many historians have tried to 
trace the origin of such a name as 
Lizzie for an automobile, but have 
been left scratching their heads in 
perplexity. Flivver has an equally 
obscure origin. It was apparently 
coined some time between 1909 and 
1914, since it did not appear in Web- 
ster’s dictionary of 1909, but formed 
the basis of a limerick printed in 


1914, 


There was a fat man of Fall River 
Who said as he drove his Ford flivver, 
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This bumping and jolting 
To me is revolting! 
It’s hell, but it’s good for the liver. 


Someone deducted from this lim- 
erick that the origin of flivver was 
biological, reasoning roughly as fol- 
lows. The shaking of the Ford gave 
a certain amount of exercise to the 
liver, as does riding a horse. A dealer 
or an owner, perhaps in self-defense, 
explained that the shaking Ford was 
“good for the liver.” In typical fash- 
ion this was shortened to f'th liver, 
then ‘further abbreviated to fiver, 
and lastly flivver. 

Chronologically, between flivver 
and jalopy, the nicknames leaping 
Lena and puddle jumper were 
hatched, as was jitney. Jalopy has 
since displaced all others as a gen- 
eric term for the automobile of 
the masses, regardless of the name 
given it by the manufacturer. 

If the nicknames of tin Lizzie, fliv- 
ver, and jalopy are clouded by 
doubtful ancestry, it now looks as 
though jeep, product of the 2nd 
World War, has the same sort of 
questionable parentage. One expla- 
nation holds that jeep is the slurring 
of G P, which means “general pur- 
pose” in army parlance. Jeep has 
now come into civilian use—prob- 
ably for good. 

Despite all the strange labels 
tagged to his car, Ford once an- 
nounced in Detroit that he would 
give ten $100 prizes to buyers of 
used cars who submitted the best 
nicknames. “It’s easy to nickname a 
car,” pontificated Ford. “Lots ot 
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folks nickname their cars with such 
names as Betsy or Elmer. To score 
high in the contest all you have to 
do is to hit on some simple name 
that’s not quite as common, say, as 
Betsy. A name like Lansing Liner, 
for instance, or The People’s Choice, 
or Toledo Express.” 

The ten prizes were awarded to 
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a rattling strange collection of nick- 
names: Lotsa Stuff, Fordora, The 
Young-ens Delight, The Potentate, 
Econ-O-Miser, My Riding Habit, 
Go-get-er, Strongheart, Old Smooth- 
ie, and Style-Miler. They won prizes 
but did not replace the old favorite 
names the public had given to auto- 
mobiles. 


Rats die from our loaf, and dogs get running fits from the 
chemical used to bleach its flour 


Bread and the Stuff We Eat 


By JAMES RORTY 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine* 


ntit the 1880's, the house- 

wife got her flour from a 

local grist mill. Grand- 

mother’s recipe combined 
this creamy stone-ground flour with 
yeast, water, lard or butter, some- 
times milk and eggs. When the new 
“patent” flour from the steel-roller 
mills of Minneapolis became avail- 
able, she readily adopted it because 
it was finer and whiter and yielded 
a lighter loaf. But grandfather mut- 
tered that it didn’t taste as good. 
Many a village doctor noticed that 
the whiter the bread, the more ill- 
ness in the family. 


*49 E, 33rd St., New Vor City, 16. March, 1950. 


Bread became worse when the 
commercial baker took over the job 
of breadmaking for an urbanized 
America. He used bleached, inferior 
flour, less milk and butter. Later he 
used chemical “yeast foods” to pro- 
duce a lighter, fluffer loaf with eye 
appeal. 

As breadmaking became more 
mechanized, more and more chemi- 
cals were added. To standardize the 
product and keep it moving smooth- 
ly through mechanical mixers, di- 
viders, molders, slicers, and wrap- 
pers, dough had to be conditioned.” 

American nutritionists insisted in 
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1939 that the staff of life had been 
badly bent. They said it had to be 
repaired if our people were to get 
through the war without suffering 
malnutrition from thiamin and 
other vitamin and mineral deficien- 
cies. 

The obvious solution, as the nutri- 
tion experts of the U.S. Public 
Health Service pointed out, was to 
make bread out of whole grain flour. 
This was done by every other coun- 
try at war. 

But our American millers and 
bakers would have none of it. Hence 
our U.S. “enrichment” program, at 
which foreign nutritionists raised 
derisive eyebrows. Some 20-odd nat- 
ural vitamin and mineral elements 
are expensively milled out of the 
wheat; then four of them, thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin, and iron, are ex- 
pensively restored in the form of 
synthetic chemicals. 

During the war, milk, fats, and 
eggs were scarce and expensive. 
Bakers tended to use less of them 
and more of the ersatz materials, 
emulsifiers and “shortening extend- 
ers,” that the war-stimulated chem- 
ical industry turned out. Worried 
by this trend, the Food and Drug 
administration attempted, in 1941, 
to establish a legal standard for 
white bread. 

Some 3,000 pages of testimony 
were accumulated. Then the hear- 
ings were suspended until after the 
war; in November, 1948, they were 
resumed. More than 160 witnesses 
spoke, and the record swelled to 
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20,000 pages. On Sept. 20, 1949, the 
hearings were brought to an ex- 
hausted end, after most of the major 
issues had been kicked upstairs to 
congressional inquiries. 

More is involved than bread. A 
thorough overhauling of the 1938 
Food and Drug law is in prospect. 
It seems probable that the Food and 
Drug administration will be given 
authority to test in advance the in- 
numerable food preservatives, condi- 
tioners, and fortifiers that are being 
tried out on our 150 million human 
guinea pigs. It is even possible that 
bakers may have to list all the in- 
gredients on their labels. 

It is also possible that the weak 
1938 Food and Drug law may be by- 
passed by a powerful new factor. 
This is a “yardstick” bread of su- 
perior flavor and nutritional value. 
Already, cooperatives and alert com- 
mercial bakers are beginning to pro- 
duce and sell this bread, which costs 
only about 44¢ more to make than 
the stuff we eat. 

The bread hearings proved that 
more and more phony kinds of stage 
bread have been steadily driving 
good bread off the market. Manu- 
facturers of some of the bread chem- 
icals claim that a pound of their 
product, mixed with five pounds of 
water, will replace six pounds of 
shortening; that milk solids can be 
eliminated almost entirely. 

These claims, especially the last, 
have worried both public-health 
workers and farmers. For milk is 
probably our most valuable food, 
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nonfat milk solids are its cheapest 
form, and bread has long been the 
most effective carrier for these pre- 
cious animal proteins. The stability 
of our whole dairy industry depends 
to a great degree upon use of milk 
solids in bread. 

Much time was spent at the bread 
hearings on the “consumer’s con- 
cept” of bread. Actually, the baking 
technologists and advertising men 
create their own concept of white 
bread, and impose their idea on the 
consumer. It is important that we 
now have a satisfactory loaf of bread 
which consumers can compare with 
the bakers’ product. 

A flavorful and highly nutritious 
“triple-rich” loaf of white bread has 
been developed by Dr. Clive M. Mc- 
Cay and his associates at the Cornell 
School of Nutrition. It is made with 
unbleached flour, 2% wheat germ, 
6% high-fat soy flour, 8% milk sol- 
ids, and without any softener, short- 
ening extender, or other chemical 
substitute. All this is clearly spelled 
out on the label. 

Laboratory rats fed this bread as 
their sole diet thrive and grow. 
When they get only run-of-the-mar- 
ket white bread, they die. People like 
this yardstick bread; it seems to ex- 
press their concept of what white 
bread should be. In a large Ithaca 
cooperative supermarket, its sales 
rivaled the combined sales of seven 
commercial brands displayed on the 
same counter, although the co-op 
bread sold for 3¢ more a loaf. 

A year ago, yardstick bread was 
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only a vague threat to the baking 
industry. Today it is a real one. In 
the 27 mental hospitals of New York 
state, bakers have been taught to 
bake this bread successfully, and 
both patients and staffs enjoy it. It 
has been widely adopted elsewhere 
for hospitals, prisons, and schools,. 
In a dozen upstate New York towns — 
small bakers are making and selling 
it. 

A big interstate chain baker plans 
to feature it, at the competitive price 
of the standard white loaf. This 
would at last put back the missing 
ingredient of price competition 
based on labeled standards. The su- 
perior breads have been selling at 
premium prices, which limited their 
usefulness as yardsticks. Hence year 
after year more than 95% of bread 
sold continued to be the stage stuff. 

Farm leaders were slow to realize 
the threat to their interests. But they 
woke up with a jolt in 1945. That 
was when they read the text of the 
model state enrichment law with 
which the flour and bread “enrich- 
ment” advocates in and out of gov- 
ernment undertook to fasten the 
“take-and-put” policy permanently 
upon the country. 

When the enrichment program 
was first proposed, during the war- 
time emergency, its sponsors admit- 
ted that it was an expensive make 
shift at best. But they argued that 
its temporary adoption would be in 
the right direction, since it would 
help to increase consumption of 
whole-wheat and superior white 
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breads, nutritionally improved by 
addition of wheat germ, milk solids, 
yeast, and soy flour. 

Nothing of the sort happened or 
was likely to happen. Bakers could 
easily meet the jacked-up vitamin 
requirements by adding a few tab- 
lets of cheap synthetics to the mix. 
Nor could whole-wheat bread call 
itself “enriched” even when strength- 
ened by the generous addition of 
milk solids that made it nutrition- 
ally a better product. 

Yet, with minor changes, the 
model law was passed in state after 
state by the combined efforts of the 
Committee on Cereals of the Na- 
tional Research council, the Millers 
National federation, the American 
Bakers association, and the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, aided 
by lobbyists of the synthetic vitamin 
manufacturers. The chemical indus- 
try was in and the farmers were out. 

The dairy interests, representing 
one of the hardest hit farm groups, 
got the point first, and acted. By 
1946, sponsors of the enrichment law 
in state legislatures faced increasing 
resistance; and in 1949 the united 
front of the baking industry was 
broken when the Associated Retail 
Bakers passed a resolution that, 
while they favored the enrichment 
program, they would not support 
legislation making it compulsory. 
Today, with 28 states in the enrich- 
ment column and 20 outside, the 
enrichment forces’ campaign appar- 
ently has been checked, at least tem- 
porarily. 
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At last year’s May 20 session of the 
bread hearings, Dr. William J. Dar- 
by of Vanderbilt university present- 
ed a formal statement prepared by 
the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Food and Nutrition. 
Confronting a stony-faced assem- 
blage of baking and chemical-indus- 
try executives and lawyers, Dr. Dar- 
by observed that unless the complete 
harmlessness of the synthetic short- 
ening extenders could be demon- 
strated beyond a reasonable doubt, 
they should not, in the council’s 
opinion, be used in basic foods. 

Dr. Darby’s statement was a turn- 
ing point in the hearings. Three 
weeks later the organized baking 
industry officially repudiated the 
softeners. At the Aug. 4 session, Dr. 
M. C. Pfund of the Cornell Home 
Economics staff made a powerful 
presentation on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics association. 

“The consumer,” she said, “has a 
right to know all the ingredients in 
a bread, the substances added to the 
ingredients, the quantities of ingre- 
dients in excess of 1% of flour 
weight, the weight of the loaf, the 
calorie value per pound, the mini- 
mum percentage of protein, and the 
maximum percentage of water.” 

That is approximately where the 
American Home Economics associa- 
tion stood in 1933, when an earlier 
and much stronger draft of the 1938 
Food and Drug law was defeated by 
a press and radio boycott and a lobby 
of food processors and the mass- 
advertising media. The consumer 
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advocates were right then, and they 
are right now, as an uninhibited 
congressional investigation would 
prove. Apparently the food process- 
ors fear this. They would prefer a 
commission of carefully picked “ex- 
perts” instead of the seven-man in- 
vestigating committee called for in 
the Keefe resolution. 

But it is precisely the role of the 
experts that Congress needs to ex- 
amine. It was experts in and out of 
government who put through the 
flour and bread-enrichment _pro- 
gram in the first place, despite the 
protests of other equally qualified 
experts. 

When the British nutritionist 
Lord Mellanby discovered that 
agene, or nitrogen trichloride, used 
until recently to bleach and condi- 
tion flour, gave running fits to dogs, 
the Food and Drug administration 
took notice. It referred the problem 
to the Food and Nutrition board. 
Unhappily, the board’s subcommit- 
tee on cereals has always been dom- 
inated by scientists who in their 
private capacities are, or have been, 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the milling, baking, and pharma- 
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ceutical industries. Even more un- 

happily, it has been obliged, in order 
to finance its work, to go with its 
hand out to industry or industry- 
supported foundations, such as the 
Nutrition Foundation. Since indus- 
try-employed and industry-financed 
scientists tend to become industry- 
minded, it was not surprising that 
the board’s recommendation was— 
another bleach. 

The bread hearings have put 
many of the facts on the record; the 
rest can be found in the Federal 
Trade commission’s three hair-rais- 
ing studies. The Cornell nutrition- 
ists and their allies have proved that 
it is possible to produce good white 
bread and sell it, fully labeled, at a 
reasonable price. Why can’t or won't 
our baking industry do it, too? 
Would it help if we had a new Food 
and Drug law with teeth in it mak- 
ing full quantitative labeling com- 
pulsory? Just what is required to 
enable our marvelously equipped 
and fabulously prosperous baking 
industry, after 50 lagging years, to 
catch up with grandmother? 

The farmers would like to know, 
and so would the rest of us. 


Russian Angling 


Two German fishermen were trying their luck on opposite banks of the River 
Saale. The angler on the American-zone bank was pulling in fish after fish, 
but the man on the Russian-zone bank was not getting even a nibble. The 
latter finally yelled in irritation, “How do you manage to catch so many fish 
while I get none?” 

“Very.simple,” replied the fisherman on the American bank. “Over here 


the fish aren’t afraid to open their mouths.” 


Kolping Banner (June 50). 
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Men Without Faces 


By LOUIS FRANCIS BUDENZ 
Condensed from the book* 


I peru. he broke with the Commu- 
nist party in 1945, Louis Fran- 
cis Budenz was its highest ranking na- 
tive American, He took part in every 
important “meeting on’ policy -and 
plans. He knew intimately every .man 
who-came from .Moseow. to direct ‘af- 
fairs. (A factor in his disillusionment 
was the discovery that only aliens out 
of Moscow could make decisions) that 
they, in turn, were puppets of the 
Kremlin.) His break fromthe party is: 
one of the greatest blows to commu- 
- vs our ae, oe one Sia wm “t 
ut the pa an he. His story of 
the Men Without Faces is Timited to 
documented facts. Bs 
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By LOUIS FRANCIS BUDENZ 


MANAGED the Daily Worker 

from a_ guarded, locked, 

soundproof room. As man- 

aging editor I did more than 
get out a daily New York newspa- 
per. I was an active participant in a 
whole network of conspiracy. The 
only persons permitted in the room 
were those successfully serving Sta- 
lin in America. 

The Daily Worker is the official 
organ of the U.S. Communist party. 
The years I was its editor were those 
in which the Reds sank their roots 
most effectively into American life. 

Every morning as I entered, I 
stepped from American to alien soil. 
The Daily Worker is in the narrow 
loft building that houses the na- 
tional offices of the Communist 
party at 50 E. 13th st. in New York 
City. The building is deliberately 
surrounded with an atmosphere of 
concealment and conspiracy, and 
difficult to enter, except upon the 
word of a leading comrade. Every- 
one is watched carefully from the 
moment he enters until he leaves. 

The Red newspaper offices are on 
the 8th floor, the last stop before the 
famed (or ill-famed) 9th floor, 
which has figured so prominently in 
testimony. That floor houses the 
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Politburo—party bureaucrats who 
control the entire apparatus in this 
country, and who are in turn con- 
trolled by Communist International 
bosses appointed by Stalin. At my 
desk, a special telephone connected 
me with the “upper regions,” as my 
journalistic comrades, partly in jest 
and largely in awe, called the head- 
quarters. 

Down from the 9th floor several 
times each day came at least two 
party bosses, to direct, harangue, 
command, in accordance with the 
latest order received through “the 
channels from abroad.” Their own 
fate hung on a Moscow nod or on 
some possible change in party line 
which might render them no longer 
useful. This uncertainty of a mas 
ter’s favor added to their frantic ea- 
gerness to execute every order. 

The 9th floor is carefully guarded. 
One can get to it only from the 12th 
St. entrance. The main entrance ele- 
vator on 13th St. is designedly used 
a great deal for freight. When in 
passenger service, it usually stops at 
the 8th floor, the Daily Worker, 
where the stairs upward are shut off 
by a locked iron door. 

Only twice a month or so did the 
elevator make the full journey, and 
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then it carried important conspira- 
tors. I saw many surprising faces 
getting off at the 9th floor. That was 
the “road” taken by Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field and his partner, Philip 
Jaffe, in the anti-China conspiracy 
in the late 30’s, when, Field swore, 
he was not a Red. He was known 
outside as a wealthy young man, an 
officer of the-Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations who hobnobbed with big- 
wigs from the State Department. 
Among the gentlemen with whom 
Field was on good terms in the IPR 
was Dr. Philip Jessup, later famous 
for his White Paper on China. On 
the 9th floor, in my hearing, Mr. 
Field used to report how experts 
on foreign affairs had been persuad- 
ed to denounce Nationalist China 
as “feudal” and laud Red China as 
“democratic.” I met State Senator 
Stanley Nowack of Michigan there 
while he was denying all relation- 
ship with the Communist party; 
but when I knew he was taking or- 
ders. 

Leaders came from several states. 
One was State Representative Kath- 
ryn Fogg of Washington, who ad- 
mitted under oath in 1948 that she 
had long been a communist. That is 
the way Sam Carr or Kogen or Co- 
hen, national organizer of the Ca- 
nadian party, slipped upstairs with 
shadowy figures like Peters and Eis- 

_ ler, when he did not want it known 
he was in the U. S. That is the route 
Latin-American Reds, often enter- 
ing the country on false passports, 
took for secret deliberations. 
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If you try to get up from the ap- 
parently public or 12th St. side, you 
get no farther than the outer vesti- 
bule without a sharp challenge. 
Only a trusted and leading comrade 
from some other floor can go in free- 
ly. Even prominent editors, to my 
knowledge, have tried without suc- 
cess. Non-communists (or even 
comrades from other parts of the 
country) get into the inner corridor 
only after severe scrutiny and on the 
word of a leader inside. 

They are wise precautions. From 
such guarded precincts Stalin’s per- 
sonal agents work _ successfully 
against America. From there E. Ed- 
wards (better known as Gerhart 
Eisler), directed the San Francisco 
general strike and laid the foun- 
dations for the Reds’ entry into 
governmental circles and organs 
of opinion-making. Through that 
barred corridor entered the scores of 
Moscow-trained tourists who form 
the core of the party here. 


Porrsuro is the name given to the 
six to 12 who dictate the course of 
the party. It apes the powerful Polit- 
buro of Moscow, which under Stalin 
rules Reds everywhere. But this Po- 
litburo is completely subordinate to 
Stalin’s personal representatives in 
America. 

Through them or their agents, or 
through others in the far-flung ap- 
paratus, conspiratorial information 
flowed every hour to the Daily 
Worker managing editor’s desk. 

As managing editor and member 
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of the party’s National committee, 
my every waking moment was de- 
voted to secret meetings of the Po- 
litburo, caucuses of groups it or- 
dered, or personal conferences with 
influential people. I know the rami- 
fications of the Soviet 5th column. I 
know its strength, resourcefulness, 
and unscrupulousness. 

Its aim, and that of the dictator- 
ship manipulating it, is the violent 
destruction of the American repub- 
lic. It plans conquest of the U. S. 
by setting up a world proletarian 
dictatorship guided and ruled by Jo- 
seph Stalin. As comfortable as it 
may have been to evade that ugly 
reality, we can evade it no longer. 
World domination is the dynamo of 
the communist movement. There is 
only one genuine patriotism, loyalty 
to Soviet Russia, only one interna- 
tionalism, /oyalty to Soviet Russta. 
It’s very simple, but Soviet agencies 
keep it complicated and confused for 
the outside world. 

The Soviet 5th column can be lik- 
ened to a tree. Its roots are the po- 
litical tourists of the deep under- 
ground, sent by Moscow to direct its 
life. 

The devil is never so triumphant 
as when he persuades men he does 
not exist. The Soviet 5th columnists 
are never more effective than when 
they get Americans to believe they 
are nonexistent. And the reports I 
saw on 13th St. showed considerable 
progress in this respect. The com- 
rades were spurred on to new sub- 
versive work. ‘Their joy was mystical, 
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I talked to Robert Minor, cartoon- ’ 


ist and communist leader, and Max 
Bedacht, another noted Red, in 1933, 
when I was nearing. allegiance. 
Standing in the narrow corridor en- 
trance to the 13th St. building, they 
spoke almost mystically of the com- 
ing “seizure of power and the smash- 
ing by violence of the Roosevelt 
war-and-hunger government.” Fiery 
editorials almost daily promised im- 
minent destruction of the “Wall 
Street government.” It was vivid 
when heard from the lips of men 
one knew. 

Orders went out repeatedly from 
13th St. to organize citizens into 
groups with patriotic names and al- 
legedly patriotic objectives. Letters 
and telegrams would then deluge 
congressmen to secure the passage 
or defeat of certain laws. Thousands 
of loyal Americans, in the name of 
“civil liberties” and “fascist abuse of 
labor,” are thus duped into helping 
the enemies of liberty. 


Four abuse of opponents in the 
Daily Worker amuses unthinking 
readers. But it is not a laughing mat- 
ter. Much is gained. It inspires read- 
ers (who live on a philosophy of 
hate) to get others busy. And where 
does all this devoted savagery 
lead to? 

It most effectively dupes outsiders, 
for it blinds them to a colossal para- 
dox of our times. They see a success 
in a failure. By promising higher 
living standards for the masses, So- 
viet Russia is taking over countries 
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with a higher standard than its own. 
The “movement” to emancipate the 
working people will bring enslave- 
ment to mankind. Destruction of 
monopolies and monopoly capital- 
ism will create the most gigantic mo- 
nopoly of all—state dictatorship. 

This obsession with the word 
from Moscow distinguishes Reds 
from everyone in America. Moscow 
is their Mecca, to which they turn 
morning, noon, and night. It gives 
us the tale of “men without faces,” 
who labor like moles in the under- 
ground, whose pictures are never 
published. 

Throughout my service, strict or- 
ders from the 9th floor banned 
pictures of most of the leading com- 
rades. Men like Alexander Bittel- 
man, Jack Stachel, John William- 
son, Eugene Dennis, Gerhart Eisler, 
J. V. Peters, even Alexander Trach- 
tenberg were not to appear in the 
paper. The exclusion of photographs 
was my personal political responsi- 
bility, as Browder told me solemnly 
when he appointed me. 

At every conference, I examined 
the photographs taken by the Daily 
Worker photographer, the only 
cameraman allowed. If any one ap- 
peared whose name was on the list, 
I ordered the photo destroyed. In 
serious cases, I personally watched 
the film burn. 

A Soviet spy in Canada, genial 
Rudy Baker, was such a man with- 
out a face. He used the name of 
Ralph Bowman when he wrote in 
the New Masses. His original name 
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was Heinz Zimmerman. Baker 
would appear suddenly. Frequently 
he asked me for meetings with per- 
sons in influential posts. Always he 
was pleasant, almost jovial. He as- 
sumed a most casual attitude while 
seeking to penetrate American de- 
fense plans. 

Baker so concealed his work that 
fellow communists accepted him as 
a gentleman farmer from Peekskill 
whose interest was merely intellec- 
tual. He thus obtained valuable in- 
formation. Baker as suddenly disap- 
peared on the Polish ship Batory just 
as his activities among atomic scien- 
tists were about to be divulged. 

Late at night, when the building 
was quiet save for the rumbling of 
the press, I was often interrupted by 
a message. The telephone operator 
would say, “A comrade from abroad 
to see you. His credentials seem sat- 
isfactory.” And I would climb up 
from the 7th floor, where the lino- 
types were. I recall the tired face of 
a young businessman who had car- 
ried in his shoe, past American bor- 
der guards, a request from the leadér 
of the Mexican Communist party 
for $5,000 to start a revolt in a Latin- 
American country. He had com- 
bined sedition with a business trip. 
I still see the smiling features of a 
young sailor who brought Chinese 
communists literature to be used to 
convince comrades that “we are rev- 
olutionaries, not reformists.” To the 
9th floor he brought me details for 
arranging courier service through 
the Pacific via the party office in 
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San Francisco. The Daily Worker 
was a courier station in a network 
which reached across two oceans. 

Sept. 1, 1949, marked the 30th an- 
niversary of the U.S. Communist 
party, and in 1948, the Red conven- 
tion ordered Stalin’s History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion (Bolsheviks) as a text for study 
through the year ahead. Thirteenth 
St. mobilized. Onionskin papers 
went out to hidden mail drops (the 
party was operating illegally, by its 
own decree), instructing leaders to 
make Stalin’s book “the property in 
full of the party.” The Daily Work- 
er took up the story. Every leader 
went around with the red-bound 
book under his arm. Those who 
could function were ordered to teach 
it wherever they could. 

The order had come directly from 
the Comintern. From his hiding 
place, the overactive J. V. Peters, 
then disguised as Alexander Stevens, 
sent heated instructions to push the 
book. Hysterical directives came 
from Jack Stachel, hiding under- 
ground near the Mexican border. 


Osviousty, ours was not an ordi- 
nary political party. Yet, “The Com- 
munist party is a legal political 
party” was our slogan. To the charge 
of subversive control, the Reds 
would reply, “We are members of a 
legal political party. Is there any- 
thing wrong with that?” 

The nonvoting alien, Alexander 
Bittelman, had forged the tactic of 
the “legal” party in his hideout in 
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Miami. The Hitler-Stalin pact drove 
the party underground. Though it 
was run through secret conferences 
in out-of-the-way places, and 
through notes arriving mysteriously 
from undercover leaders, the cry of 
“legal” was raised with great suc- 
cess. I regret that the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, 
which approved communists as 
teachers “as long as the Communist 
party remains a political party,” 
could not have sat in on Politburo 
discussions of Prof. Granville Hicks. 
We had touted Hicks as the intellec- 
tual companion of Browder. Under 
instructions, we referred to him as a 
leading example of the trend of in- 
tellectuals. He had written John 
Reed—the Making of a Revolution- 
ary. For five years he was on the 
staff of the New Masses while occu- 
pying an important post at Harvard. 
Because of his high standing, he was 
ordered abruptly in 1939 to support 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. The Politburo 
was determined that he should take 
an abject stand. He refused. His ex- 
pulsion is a reminder of the fate of 
any professor who dares to stand by 
principles. 

But for all their devotion and sac- 
rifice, every comrade is expendable. 
Such consecration, with the possibil- 
ity of ultimate disgrace when one is 
no longer needed, is of the essence 
of every career in communism. 

Many a Red leader is cast aside 
after a life devoted to the Kremlin. 
Both Minor and Bedacht were to 
experience such a fate. Minor, who 
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gave up a journalistic career to ad- 
vance communism, was ignomin- 
jously demoted in 1945, as being too 
close to Earl Browder. They had 
only followed the Kremlin’s 1943 
line at Teheran, where Stalin, 
Roosevelt, and Churchill guaran- 
teed “generations of peace.” But 
Minor and Browder were of no im- 
mediate use in the “cold war” pro- 
gram started in 1945. They were 
outcasts, though Minor was permit- 
ted to crawl before his masters and 
eventually make his peace. 

The Swiss barber Max Bedacht 
had an even harsher fate. A charter 
member of the party, for more than 
25 years on its National committee, 
general secretary during the interim 
between Stalin’s expulsion of Benja- 
min Gitlow. and appointment of 
Browder, by 1933 he was general 
secretary of the International Work- 
ers Order, the insurance front for 
contact with outside organizations. 

When Foster succeeded Browder, 
Bedacht was first retired and then 
expelled as an enemy of the party. 
Without protest, he disappeared into 
the shadows, as so many who receive 
such treatment do. His sole chance 
of rehabilitation, despite his years of 
service, is to enlist in espionage. His 
status as an “ex-Red” has that value. 

Over 13th St. hangs constantly the 
fear of deviation from the “line.” 
Any comrade who shows signs of 
independent thinking is speedily os- 
tracized, and becomes open to abuse 
and expulsion. I have seen it many 
times. It was my own constant re- 
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sponsibility to detect any signs of 
weakness in the staff or among my 
associates. 


I was attracted by the party’s new 
look and language when I first visit- 
ed the 9th floor. I was to remain a 
non-communist two more years. 

To get to the sacred heights of the 
9th floor in this nonparty capacity 
was something of a feat. My excep- 
tional position was explained only 
by the fact that party leaders were 
trying to carry out Stalin’s orders to 
“get more contacts with the masses.” 

The decisions of 1933 “to go to the 
masses” and concentrate on basic in- 
dustries were preliminaries to direct 
subversive assaults upon the U. S. 
The communists’ goal was to para- 
lyze America by political strikes. 

As infiltration of the CIO pro- 
gressed, the International Workers 
Order, the party’s insurance front 
which operated everywhere, proved 
an excellent channel. Boleslaw Geb- 
ert, another Moscow tourist and man 
without a face, had been active in 
the Polish section of IWO since its 
birth. This gave him a good base. 
Although he was not too successful 
with entire steel locals, Gebert set 
up an undercover network in the 
steel fields. In any Soviet war upon 
America it would try to get control 
of steel organizations and create 
chaos. 

Gebert went into Detroit. His 
alien hands manipulated the strate- 
gy to control the giant auto union. 
The maneuver was of the utmost 
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importance; in the war with Russia 
that Gebert prophesied, aircraft and 
tractor-factory shutdowns would be 
battles won for Moscow. In the auto- 
mobile and aircraft industries, Geb- 
ert made more progress. He was for 
a time a mighty power in the United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers union. He 
set up strong cells in the Ford and 
Packard locals, and in other divi- 
sions. Walter Reuther’s victory was 
a setback. But strong cells remain, 
awaiting war or depression. 

In 1937, I went to Chicago to edit 
the communist Midwest Daily Rec- 
ord, and ran into Gebert. It was 
there he told me that the Soviet 
Union is the only fatherland the 
workers of this or any other country 
have. “Just as a Christian renews his 
baptismal vows,” he said. 

Gebert’s work furnishes an excel- 
lent example of infiltration tech- 
niques. Through contacts with the 
international office of the UAW, he 
got details on the new types of 
planes. I stood with him before the 
Bell Aircraft Corp. at Buffalo in 
1941, when UAW convention dele- 
gates picketed the plant, and was 
struck with his detailed knowledge 
of Bell. In communist caucuses at 
auto workers’ conventions, he was 
as well informed on aircraft. He was 
always collecting the latest data on 
planes from Reds among union ofh- 
cials, asking questions about the 
speed, size, and type of the newest 
military aircraft. Piecing together 
information obtained bit by bit from 
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men who frequently did not realize 
what they were doing, Gebert would 
forward it to his “contact” in the 
Soviet consulate. 








In contrast to such professional 
anonymity was the spotlight around 
Eisler, No. 1 man, alias Edwards, 
alias Berger, and many other names. 
Publicity came about in an un- 
planned way. Had the year of si- 
lence I pledged myself when I left 
the party not ended on Oct. 11, 1946, 
Eisler might have been already.on 
the high seas when I mentioned him. 

In referring on the Detroit radio 
to the man who gave orders, I did 


not give his name. I was more inter- 


ested in telling the fact than in ex- 
posing the man. Frederick Wolt- 
man with his remarkable memory 
knew the man was Eisler, alias Hans 
Berger. I could not deny it. 

Like so many communists who 
have the benefit of limitation stat- 
utes for their serious crimes, Eisler 
went to trial for the least serious of 
his offenses. He received a one-year 
and a_one-to-three-year sentence in 
a federal penitentiary in 1947, but 
escaped on the Batory while his ap- 
peal was pending. Before he left the 
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country, Eisler had planned the en- 
tire strategy for the trial of the 11 
communists. He copied the court- 
room tactics of the alleged nazi 
agents tried in 1944. Eisler contend- 
ed that communists involved in a 
“mass trial,” should comport them- 
selves in much the same way. “To 
disrupt and expose American bour- 
geois justice,” he declared, “would 
be of immense service to the Soviet 
Union.” 

American self-deception was nev- 
er better illustrated. Even ‘after he 
had fled, an outstanding New York 
newspaper ran a sympathetic sketch 
of him as a poor nazi refugee side- 
tracked on his way to Latin Amer- 
ica. Nothing was said about Eisler’s 
previous entries with deliberately 
forged passports. 

Little was written about him as 
a Comintern agent in China before 
he came here. Nor was any reference 
made to his sister’s charge that he 
had been one of Stalin’s chief finger 
men who caused the murder of 
many comrades in the Far East. Un- 
til Frederick Woltman’s identifica- 
tion, Eisler had successfully played 
the part of the man without a face, 
and such newspapers were not 
averse to his continuing it. 

When I first dealt with him in 
1935, he ruled under the name of 
Edwards. Not one in 100 Reds knew 
who “Edwards” was. He appeared 
on no public platform; was not to 

seen at any communist event. 
But he was not retiring when on 
the 9th floor. Nervous in manner, 
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sometimes shrill when impatient, he 
ordered party leaders about with a 
sharpness and brutality that suited 
the Gauleiter of a ruthless dictator- 
ship. 

During his Edwards period, from 
1933 to 1936, he supervised develop- 
ment of the famous People’s Front 
policy; with professional workers in 
strategic posts and concealed com- 
munists in important labor posi- 
tions. They mingled with governors, 
newspaper editors, scientists, and 
were at home in Congressional cir- 
cles. Polished and able, they spread 
the pro-Soviet point of view among 
the groups that most mattered. 

Eisler’s strategy in regard to F, 
D. R. in 1936 (given to him by Mos- 
cow) is the key to the permanent 
plan for infiltration. He outlined it 
at the June, 1936, national conven- 
tion. 

Though Landon and his “stooge 
Lemke” had to be defeated, the fun- 
damental aim was “a Soviet govern- 
ment and Socialism.” The party 
should use the Roosevelt band wag- 
on to promote the violent destruc- 
tion of the U.S. government. It was 
as simple as that, but many authors 
and politicians did not see it. 

When last I received his orders in 
the ’40’s, he was Hans Berger, and 
ruled from the communist under- 
ground. Never was he to be seen on 
13th St. But there was frequent men- 
tion of his assumed name—“Com- 
rade Berger thinks this,” “Comrade 
Berger reports that,” “Comrade Ber- 
ger instructs’—at Politburo meet- 
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ings, at closed Daily Worker edi- 
torial-board conferences. It was as 
though a ghost were directing dis- 
cussions and decisions. Through 
competent couriers he sent crisp in- 
structions every day. Sometimes a 
note would come to me from Berger, 
sharp, Germanic in style, always to 
the point. 

His was a double life, politically. 
At the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
committee, he was Eisler; down on 
13th St., he was Berger. 

The trained communist, even had 
he not been in direct contact as I 
was, would have recognized Hans 
Berger’s authoritative position from 
his vital articles in the Communist, 
which was then the officiai theoreti- 
cal organ of the party. In work that 
is conspiratorial to the core, where 
free discussion is forbidden, articles 
in the theoretical organ reveal an 
author’s status. 

In late 1941, Eisler told Ellis island 
he was headed for Latin America 
when he heard he could not be ad- 
mitted. Swearing he was not a com- 
munist, he was admitted. In late 
1941, I was informed by the 9th floor 
that one Hans Berger would write 
occasionally for the Daily Worker 
and for the Communist. 

In November, 1942, the big assign- 
ment was to demand a Second 
Front. Moscow was bitter. Eisler 
gave imperative directives. In the 
November Communist he demand- 
ed all-out American action. The 
man who.had just slipped in under 
a blanket of perjuries wrote like the 
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descendant of a founding father, 
“Toward the U.S.S.R. we failed 
to display that undaunted, forward- 
surging, pioneer spirit with which 
our forefathers were so richly en- 
dowed.” 

Every active comrade recognized 
the article as a directive of the high- 
est importance, and it was studied, 
explained, and used to harangue 
others into a frenzy of activity. In 
the stockyards area of Chicago, in 
meetings between shifts in Detroit, 
in a professional workers “cell” in 
New York, I heard phrases of that 
article chanted—in so many places 
indeed that they spun around in my 





head. Americans should be ashamed 
of their unworthiness of the great 
army led by Marshal Stalin. 

This was not the last big directive. 
When in November, 1943, the Com- 
munist International had allegedly 
been dissolved, he explained the op- 
eration in the Communist. The 
Communist International was not 
in reality dissolved, no matter what 
might formally occur. 

We can now regret the laxity 
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which permitted his escape. It was 
not coincidence that he left with the 
Hungarian J. V. Peters, master spy 
director and Eisler’s right-hand 
man, and John Santo, the Rumanian 
communist recalled by Moscow 
while his deportation threatened. 
Alexander Bittelman, known as 
Ralph Barnes, or Mr. Barnes, wrote 
under the initials A. B. in the 
Communist. The man who tells the 
American communists what to think 
and say, and who shuns even com- 
munist photographers, who never 
appears on public platforms, never 
gives press interviews, and is even 
today almost unknown to newspa- 
permen, carries on, in addition to his 
work as chief theoretician of the 
party, large-scale underground ac- 
tivities. I recall vividly a day when 
I chanced to follow him up 10th st. 
He stopped at the corner of 10th 
and Broadway to light a cigarette. 
Then he dropped his matches, and 
as he stooped to pick them up, made 
a half turn and glanced quickly 
back. His apparently nervous fum- 
bling with his pack of cigarettes 
gave him another half minute to 
check on whether he was being fol- 
lowed. He was on his way to confer 
with the Soviet secret police. This I 
know because he had just told me 
about it when I had had to disclose 
to him my own secret meetings with 
the NK VD, which of course took 
precedence over all other duties. 
The magic of this man’s mastery 
of the line and the ability to present 
it properly was really no mystery. 
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He was the chief of the small corps 
of Politburo members, in touch with 
Comintern representatives and So- 
viet consulates. Others were Jack 
Stachel, Alexander Trachtenberg, 
Robert William Weiner, and the 
general secretary of the party, Brow- 
der in my time, Dennis today. But 
not all members were so privileged. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn was never 
one of this small corps, and even 
Foster, while out of step with Brow- 
der, was denied the right. 

The Comintern representative, 
Eisler or another, got his informa- 
tion by courier from the Soviet con- 
sulate or embassy. Someone there, 
in turn, received the orders in the 
diplomatic-mail pouch or in code 
by cable. Supervising the operation 
were Soviet secret police, who have 
a finger in every Soviet pie. 

Their system defeats the most ex- 
tensive counterespionage system. 
FBI agents have a difficult time 
keeping close enough to a courier 
to overhear an oral message. 


Aworner trusted alien member, 
and one of the cross-country chain 
of mail drops and couriers, was Bea- 
trice Siskind, alias Shields, also 
known as C. E. Johnson. At one 
time sentenced for deportation, she 
entered illegally from Poland and 


operated largely from Chicago, 
where I came to know her. Dark, 
grimacing noticeably when under 
pressure, high-pitched in voice when 
giving orders, she was not popular. 
This was the result of her nerve- 
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racking work. For she had to get 
vital information in the big indus- 
trial centers of northern IIlinois and 
Detroit. She did so well, she was 
kept at it despite the complaints. 


Ler’s take a look at a meeting in 
Peoria, IIl., in 1938. The commu- 
nists, through Trojan-horse tactics, 
were penetrating political groups, 
Civic associations, and trade unions 
all over the country. They were re- 
cruiting on a wider scale than ever. 

One evening, I was asked by the 
Chicago district office to talk to the 
party branch. Beatrice Siskind, dis- 
trict organizing secretary, had run 
into difficulties. Some comrades re- 
sented her bureaucratic manner. I 
was to smooth the matter out. by 
staging an educational discussion. 

We met in a member’s home. Like 
most of the others, he was a railroad 
worker. There were 28 present, the 
entire membership. 

The educational feature came 
first. The meeting was to raise funds 
for the Chicago Daily Record, of 
which I was editor. It was to choose 
delegates to the Pittsburgh Congress 
of the Red-controlled American 
League Against War and Fascism, 
and to try to increase penetration 
of the trade unions. They discussed 
those ends. I began, as the leading 
comrade from outside always does, 
by referring to the latest utterances 
of Stalin and of Browder, showing 
how exactly. they met the needs of 
the hour, and stressing the tasks 
called for by their declarations. 
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Since the members, with one or two 
exceptions, had not been long in the 
party, they were putty in the hands 
of a skilled comrade. 

Then Beatrice Siskind steered 
them into deciding what to do. Un- 
der her prompting they proposed to 
collect money for the Midwest’s Red 
press, and to get a delegate to the 
Pittsburgh congress from the local 
railroad lodge. It was decided just 
which comrade would take the in- 
itiative in persuading the secretary 
of the lodge, a non-communist, to 
make the motion. It was also agreed 
who should second the motion, and 
who among the non-communist 
lodge members should be prompted 
to enter the discussion. Every little 
detail was worked out. 

The plans led to consideration of 
how the comrades could mix in the 
community and, posing as non- 
communists, make friends among 
industrial and professional workers. 
Comrade Hill was the only teacher 
in the group. He had been recruited 
at the University of Chicago, where 
there were active communists. They, 
as he explained, kept him on his toes 
politically and had made him real- 
ize that the party was deeply con- 
cerned with professional people. 
They constantly sent him clippings 
and information about the “big in- 
tellectual minds” supporting party 
fronts and causes. He looked for- 
ward to associating with “those big 
people” at the Pittsburgh congress, 
which it was agreed he would attend 
as “an unofficial representative of 
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the teachers in Peoria and Tazewell 
counties.” 

Comrade Hill was also in charge 
of party literature, which was the 
next item of business. The comrades 
were induced to buy all sorts of Red 
literature, which was there in abun- 
dance. 

Comrade Hill, supplemented by 
Comrade Siskind, made the sale of 
literature the occasion for another 
propaganda lesson. He stressed the 
Moscow purge trials, and charged 
that “every open and concealed en- 
emy of American democracy” was 
“trying to use” the trials to slander 
the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist party. He urged members to 
read the literature so they could de- 
fend Comrade Stalin, who was “the 
greatest leader of democracy man- 
kind has ever produced.” 

The section organizer, Comrade 
Melli, a stocky, dark-haired miner, 
took up the question of dues collec- 
tion. He had just come back from 
a secret training school in the Eést, 
where in ten weeks he had learned 
a great deal about a communist’s 
responsibilities to the revolutionary 
movement. He had acquired consid- 
erable enthusiasm, which he poured 
into his explanation that collective 
work and Bolshevik self-criticism 
were the foundation stones of com- 
munist activity. He was obviously 
repeating a speech of Pop Mindel, 
head of the National Red Training 
school. Self-criticism would feveal 
at once, he said, that a much better 
showing had to be made on dues- 
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paying and recruting membership. 

(By self-criticism, communists ex- 
amine and declare frankly their 
weaknesses and omissions in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities. It is 
most useful when a change in the 
line occurs. They always blame 
themselves.) 

Comrade Melli’s enthusiasm rose 
even higher as he told how he had 
learned that “the party is always 
right.” At every historical turn, he 
said, the course of the party is cor- 
rect, and he launched into a glowing 
description of the party’s perfect 
unity, its freedom from factional 
quarrels, its mastery of the science 
of society through its great teacher 
Stalin. 

Dues payments were made 
promptly. Comrade Dock, a heavy- 
set, deliberate engineman, had no 
trouble in getting the money. Inci- 
dentally, he had been recruited by 
Art Handel, a railroad clerk who 
carried on concealed communist ac- 
tivities for a long time on the Illinois 
railroad systems before coming out 
as an open, professional Red. 

Various comrades delivered re- 
ports on success in penetrating or- 
ganizations. This permitted Com- 
rade Siskind to harangue them 
further on the “chief political 
points,” already amply covered. 
Again, the group was impressed 
with the urgency of carrying “the 
truth” about the Moscow trials to 
their organizations; again they 
heard about “aid for Spain and 
China,” about the American league 
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and the American Youth congress. 
Again they heard that “all the weak- 
minded dupes of fascism in the U.S. 
have taken up the Trotskyite slan- 
ders against Joseph Stalin.” Again 
Stalin was hailed as the genius who 
makes the Soviet Union a bulwark 
of peace. 

When the comrades finally left, 
they had been converted into efh- 
cient parrots, able to surprise other 
people with what they “knew” of 
world affairs but in reality knowing 
very little. This is what took place 
at meetings of any group week after 
week. 


In January of each year, the branch- 
es have a registration of member- 
ship. Old party cards are collected 
and new ones given out. A checkup 
of dues is made. It is more than a 
routine. It is an occasion for reclaim- 
ing those who have slipped, and the 
active members discuss with erring 
comrades their attitude toward the 
party. It is a means of learning the 
degree of loyalty of individual mem- 
bers. 

“Control” data can be used in 
many ways. It may furnish a clue to 
a comrade who is turning sour and 
be a means of straightening him out. 
It may lead to a comrade’s selection 
as a student for a secret training 
school. 

Bearing in mind the complete bu- 
reaucratic domination of branches, 
it is easy to see how delegates to 
section, district, and national com- 
mittees are hand-picked right up the 
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line. In the same way, they are 
picked for special training. 

There are two types of training 
schools. There are the “open 
schools,” formerly called workers’ 
schools, which seek as students not 
only rank-and-file communists but 
also sympathizers. Secret party 
schools are headed by the National 
Training school which develops a 
small and select corps trained in 
“revolutionary theory and tactics.” 
The National Training school was 
usually held at Camp Beacon, the 
party’s summer camp above Kings- 
ton, N.Y., which originally was 
known as Camp Nitgedaiget. After 
the regular summer season, select 
comraues were brought for an 
intense six - to - ten - weeks training 
course in Marxism-Leninism. 
Among outstanding instructors was 
Jacob (Pop) Mindel, a long-time 
associate of Jacob Golos and other 
leading Soviet agents, and also heav- 
ily entangled in espionage work. 
Mindel was to make certain that_ 
students understood the force-and- 
violence doctrines. It was his duty 
to observe them closely and discover 
future operators for underground 
work. A quiet, sad-looking man, 
mustached and far from young, he 
was a recruiting agent for espionage. 

In each district and section of the 
party, secret schools are on a similar 
basis. Elaborate measures prevent 
surveillance of any session. Students 
were never permitted to leave the 
premises. They were forbidden to 
write or to receive letters, or to tell 
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anyone where they were. In case 
clothes, medical supplies or other ac- 
cessories were needed, they had to 
be obtained through officials. A spe- 
cial guard brought them. 

Other precautions were taken. No 
comrade used his own name while 
at school. Husbands and wives were 
not permitted in residence at the 
same time. Through the schools, 
hundreds of loyal communists are 
molded for violent agitation of “the 
masses.” 


Aw item regularly before National- 
committee meetings was the matter 
of dues. When I first joined, party 
members paid 10¢ dues weekly if 
earning weekly wages of $15 or less. 
Housewives paid the 10¢ rate too. 
Members earning over $15, and up 
to $25, paid dues of 25¢ a week. The 
rates continued to rise as the weekly 
income increased, until members re- 
ceiving over $40 and up to $50 paid 
dues of $1 a week. Those getting 
more than $50 a week had a special 
tax of 50¢ for each $5 above the $50 
earnings. The rate fluctuated; some- 
times it was 1% of the total wage 
and sometimes a flat rate. But the 
finances were a complete mystery to 
most committee members. Reports 
were sometimes given and some- 
times not; it made little difference. 
As they were presented, few could 
make them out anyway. It was clear 
that a much larger payroll was be- 
ing met than party dues and collec- 
tions accounted for. 

A basic source of money is from 
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abroad, flowing into Weiner’s hands 
from Moscow. Joseph Brodsky was 
in this a connecting link. But the 
apparatus insists that every 5th col- 
umn must stand on its own feet 
whenever possible. Soviet financial 
aid makes the communist group a 
going concern, always sure of “capi- 
talization.” Whenever a 5th column 
in any country is in dire need, it 
receives the assistance it requires. 
But it is supposed to hustle for it- 
self and, by influence with Holly- 
wood stars of a Red tinge, tired busi- 
nessmen who want a thrill, and 
wealthy young people who have in- 
herited huge sums, it manages to 
raise large sums. 


I wave often been asked about the 
lives of rank-and-filers. What is 
their daily routine, what part does 
the party play in their lives, what 
are their lives like—those people 
who never get into leadership? 
With the rank-and-file commu- 
nist, if he or she can stand the strain, 
the obligation to the party and the 
party’s rules becomes supreme. A 
letter from a woman communist to 
the Daily Worker, in 1934, illus- 
trates it, and for many years the 
party leaders referred to it with ap- 
proval. The woman wrote that her 
husband, a communist, “read the 
workers’ press every day.” He 
thought she should devote herself 
to her home and two children. In 
some detail she recounted how one 
day she slipped dut when he was 
not looking, to attend a meeting. 
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The next time he went to a meeting, 
she went, too, leaving her children 
alone. By such tactics she compelled 
her husband to yield to the desire 
of their branch that she do extensive 
party work. She told happily of 
learning to speak at street-corner 
meetings, of her frequent canvass- 
ing for the cause, and of her attend- 
ance at demonstrations. She took 
her children with her. This single- 
minded loyalty, with its all-absorb- 
ing demands, gives the humble 
member of the party a fanaticism 
most Americans cannot understand. 

The demands upon the individual 
Red are so great that many cannot 
stand up under them. Each branch 
frequently discusses members who 
have yielded to “bourgeois customs.” 
To this loss has to be added the 
defections taking place when a sud- 
den change in the line occurs. How- 
ever, this turnover, a subject of dis- 
cussion at every national conven- 
tion, is expected. Leaders can be 
assured of a nucleus of disciplined 
communists among those who re- 
main. They also know that they 
capture momentary cooperation of 
fanatics whose particular point of 
view coincides with the current 
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party line. During the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, for instance, many friends of 
Hitler cooperated as long as the line 
favored a nazi victory. 

The staunch rank-and-filer who 
remains loyal through all changes 
has one outstanding characteristic. 
He is always in motion. The party 
leadership keeps him continually 
busy with a thousand and one com- 
missions, properly termed “tasks.” 
The word is constant in the lexicon 
of communists, from Politburo lead- 
ers down to members of the smallest 
branch. Perpetual motion serves as 
a substitute for thought. It keeps the 
rank-and-file Red from getting any 
view of life save that which the lead- 
ers decree for him. 

There can be no letdown. And 
for such moments as a comrade 
may have free from each activity, 
there is an inexhaustible list of texts 
and publications. Every communist 
keeps himself abreast of them. Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, the cur- 
rent bulletins and magazines, these 
are the “code” which he must learn. 
These prepare him for the directives 
currently emanating from his su- 
periors. Never was Orthodoxy so 
guarded, censorship so complete. 
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Books of Curvvent Interest 
[Any of which can be ordered through us.} 


Ghéon, Henry, and Brochet, Henri. Str. ANNE AND Tue Gouty Rector, and Other 
Plays. New York: Longmans. 190 pp. $2.50. Translations of seven stage pieces full of 
the humor and authentic human touch that revived the religious play in France under 
Ghéon. 

ow 

Halecki, Oscar. Tue Limits aNnp Drvisions or European History. New York: Sheed 
€& Ward. 242 pp. $2.50. Sharp outline of the period between the classic Mediterranean 
Age and the new Atlantic Age in which the mind and blood of Europe found new 
frontiers. Blueprint for historical thinking, by a Polish scholar. 
ow 


Lebbe, Bede. THe Mass; a Historical Commentary. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. 168 pp., illus. $2.50. Brief explanation of the meaning and development of each 
prayer and action of the great Sacrifice. 
ow 


MacManus, Seumas. Heavy Hancs tHe Gotpen Grain. New York: Macmillan. 
199 pp. $3. Chain of old Irish tales, proverbs, and anecdotes from the hills of Donegal. 
Told in picturesque rhythm that floats beyond reality. 

cws 


Maguire, C. E. Maria Goretti, Martyr of Purity, 1890-1902. New York: Catholic 
Book Publishing Co. 94 pp., illus. $1.25. Italian peasant girl who deliberately accepted 
death in preference to sin, and was canonized on June 25 this year. 


cw 


Power, Crawford. THe Encounter. New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
310 pp. $3. A powerful novel about a priest's struggle to keep his spiritual pride from 
destroying his charity for his fellow creatures. 


coo 


Schenk, Wilhelm. Recinatp Pots, Cardinal of England. New York: Longmans. 
176 pp., illus. $3.75. Humanist, exiled from his native England for opposing his 
cousin, Henry VIII. Helped lay ‘grounds for the reform of the Church effected by the 
Council of Trent. ; 

coo 
Smith, Henry Nash. Vircin Lanp; the American West as Symbol and Myth. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 305 pp., illus. $4.50. A gardenland extending 
to the setting sun was magnet of writer and settler. But the true backwoods farmer could 
not be worked into 19th-century literature because he lacked the polish of the gentleman 


and the dash of the scout and hunter. 
coo 


August Selections of the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Picture Group—Children 6 to 9. Excitement in Appleby Street, by Eda and Richard 
Crist. (Children’s Press, $2.) 

Intermediate Group—Children 9 to 12. Then Came Timothy, by Frances Frost; illus- 
trated by Richard Bennett. (Whittlesey House, $2.) 

Boys 12 to 16. Make Way for the Brave, by Merritt Parmelee Allen. (Longmans, Green, 
$2.50.) 

Girls 12 to 16. The Silver Fleece, by Florence Crannell Means. (Winston, $2.50.) 






















































































